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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vegue, New York.” 

Lenden: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexice, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For toreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
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Social Topics—An Exhibition of 


Moral Turpitude . ° ‘ ee 


Haphazard Jottings 100 
Trifles—fiction 100 
What She Wears 103 
Glimpses. ‘ . , . 106 
Seen in the Shop / : - 106 
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for their return if found unavailable. Vogue 
ne responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
te accerd them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
wilt be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints. —Subseribers who fail to reserve a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head U/- 
Mee, Readers who are unable te purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 
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class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A.C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, schaefer & Herold, 4 S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., §5 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St, 
Cleyeland, The Helman-Taylor Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Deaver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N.S. Sabel!. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 

Indjanapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, T enn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co. 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R, M. Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapoiis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson. 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co., 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St, 
Philadel phia,T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R.S. Davis & Co., 96 sth Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co, 

Portland, Ore., B. B. Rich. 

Providence, T.']. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber, Palace Hotel. 
Saratoga, Congress Hall Book Store. 

Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room, 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J, Huntley, 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F, A. Easton. 


V= is regularly on sale by every first- 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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** All they need, out not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,”” is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance, 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
aften cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication, 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail, 
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ME. Cc A. 8SOCHOR 
ROBES, DRESSES AND TAILORING 
BEST TAILOR WORK GUARANTEED 
33 East 31st Street, Near Madison Avenue 
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STREET GOWNS AND RIDING HABITS 
18 East zoth Street, near Broadway 


M E. V. NOEL 
(Late with Felix, Paris) 
Importer and Maker of Robes and Tailor Gowns 
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CORSETS AND JUPONS 
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HATS AND GOWNS 
TAILOR GOWNS AND EVENING DRESSES 
8 East 15th Street, New York 
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IMPORTER 
Spring and Summer Gowns suitable for the South 
19 East 31st Street, New Vork 
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@ MISSES AND CHILDREN’S GOWNS 
This month cotton dresses a specialty 
28 West 35th Street, New York 


REAN & BORSCHNECK 
LADIES’ TAILORS 
IMPORTERS AND DRESSMAKERS 
297 Fifth Ave., near 31st St., New York. 


LEXANDRE M. GREAN 

Formerly with B, Altman & Co. and Stern 

Bros., now Grean & Borschneck, 297 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 
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Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
11 East 33rd Street 
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CORSETIERE DE PARIS 
THE BEST CUSTOM WORK 
135 West 56th Street, New York 
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SPECIAL NOTICES 
MERICAN HERALDRY 


Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 

dered to genealogists, families and designers. 
Work sent for examination, returnable it not desired 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Parsuivant- 
ot-Armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc., Societe 
Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 
104 W. 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L. 
1., Box 66. 








EN RY ARDEN 


Japanese art objects, novelties in silks for 
ladies’ use, embroidered tea gowns, pillow 
covers, etc., 218 Fulton Street. 


restored by facial treatment. Physical Cul- 
ture, Electricity—Specialty Obesity. Delicate 
children also successfully treated Private lessons or 
classes. Miss S. BERGMAN, 54 West 23d Street. 








PROFESSIONAL CARDS 
ENRY BLACKWELL 


BOOKBINDING, PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 
IN ALL VARIETIES OF LEATHER 
56 University Place, Cor. roth St , N.Y. 











TOILET ARTICLES 
ARY SCOTT ROWLAND 


Retiring Face Cream; used and recommend- 
ed by Mmes. Patti, Melba and Langtry. 
$1.00 Mailed. 123 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. (Est. 1887.) 


LEIN SKIN FOOD 


Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 
plications. Continued use softens and removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price by 
mail, $1.50. OLrve ROBART,17 W. 26th St.,N. Y. 














ROOMS AND APARTMENTS 


OOMS—APARTMENTS 
METROPOLITAN AGENCY, ASTOR 
COURT, 18 West 34th St. Elegantly fur- 

nished suites, single and double rooms, with and with- 
out board. High-class housesonly. All locations; 
all prices. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 





E-ENGAGEMENT RE- 
quired as practical managing housekeeper, 11 
years experience. Catering, balls, recep- 

tions, etc. Good accountant, highest references 
Address all particulars to G, Room 23, 509 Fifth 
Avenue, City. 
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DIED 


Adams.— Suddenly, at his home, 34 
Gramercy Park, 11th inst., Henry Kingsland 
Adams. 

Allen —Suddenly, on Wed., 8 Feb, 
Eliza Brice Clagett, wife of Ethan Allen. 

De Peyster.—Suddenly, at Short Hills, 
N. J , on 9 Feb., Marianna Moore, wife of 
the late Nicholas de Peyster, of this city. 

Hawley.—On Fri., roth inst., at the 
Hotel Buckingham, after a short illness, 
Henry E. Hawley, in the 61st year of his age, 

Keyes.—Henry Elmo Keyes and his wife, 
Mary Ward, daughter of Capt. G. S. Luttrell 
Ward, U. S. A., suddenly at Ardsley Casino, 
Tue. morn., 7 Feb, 

Terry.—On Wed., 8 Feb., Elizaberh 
Roe, wife of John T. Terry, and daughter of 
the late Frederick T. Peet, of Brooklyn. 


WEDDINGS 


Flint-Slocum.—Mr. Sherman Flint, 
son of Dr. Austin Flint, and Miss Margaret 
Olivia Slocum, daughter of Col. J. Jermain 
Slocum, were married in the Church of the 
Heavenly Rest on Tue., 14 Feb., at noon, 
the Rev. Dr. D. Parker Morgan officiating. 
Maid of honor, Miss Alma Ruggles. Best 
man, Dr. Austin Flint, Jr. Ushers, Dr, 
William C. Lusk, Messrs. Sydney A. Law- 
ton, L. T. Chapman, Morton C. Nichols, 
Robert B. McMaster, Louis Haight. 

Walcott-Archbold.—Mr. Frederic C. 
Walcott and Miss Frances Dana Archbold, 
daughter of Mr. John D. Archbold, were 
married in St. Bartholomew's Church on 
Tue., 14 Feb., at 4 o'clock, the Rev. Dr. 
David K, Greer officiating. Bridesmaids, 
Miss Anne M. Archbold, Miss May Barron, 
Miss Daisy Shepard, Miss Alice Everard 
Strong. Best man, Mr. Starling W. Childs. 
Ushers, Messrs. William Graves, Arthur 
Walcott, John F. Archbold, Sanford Barnes, 
George S. Brewster, Norman Williams. 


LUNCHEONS 


Drexel.—Miss Josephine Drexel gave a 
luncheon last week at her residence, 103 
Mad. Ave, 

Present were Miss Edith Van Cortlandt 
Jay, Miss Augusta de Peyster, Miss Maizie 
Delafield, Miss Zerega, Miss Drake, Miss 
De Saint Seigne, Miss Clarkson, Miss Ro- 
sena Boardman and Miss Jones. 

Jackson.—The Misses Jackson gave a 
luncheon on Thursday at their residence, 138 
E. 34th St. 

Their guests were Miss Josie Isham, Miss 
Eiben, Miss Pierson, Miss Wright, Miss 
Goodsell, Miss Marie Hamilton, Miss Alice 
Day, Miss Grace Hubbell, Miss Richards, 
Miss Ruth Sabin, Miss Behjamin, Miss Par- 
sons and Miss Hopkinson-Smith. 


DANCES 


Assembly.—The last Assembly Ball was 
held at the Astoria on Thu. eve., g Feb. 

The guests were received by Mrs. Edmund 
Baylies, Mrs. William D. Sloane, Mrs. Al- 
meric Paget, Mrs. John W. Minturn. The 
cotillon was led by Mr, Alexander M_ Had- 
den, dancing with Mrs. Hamilton McK. 
Twombly. 

Present were Mrs. Charles R. Henderson, 
Miss Henderson, Mrs. John H. Iselin, Miss 
Iselin, Miss Therese Iselin, Mrs. John G. Nee- 
ser, the Misses Neeser, Mrs. Alfred Pell, Miss 
Pell, Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Frelinghuysen, 
Mr. Macdougall Hawkes, Mr and Mrs. Henry 
A. Coster, Miss Coster, Messrs. James Bares 
Barclay Kountze, Milton Barger, Mr. and Mrs. 
T, J. Oakley Rhinelander, Mr, Moncure Rob 
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inson, the Misses Robinson, Miss Lota Rob- 
inson of Baltimore, Messrs. Robert Gerry, 
Marshall Dodge, Miss Angelica Church, the 
Misses Sands, the Misses Delafield, Miss 
Dominick, the Misses Firzgerald, Mr, H. Vail 
Stebbins, Mrs. J ohn Clarkson Jay, Miss Edith 
Jay, Mrs. A. J. Peabody, Miss Peabody, Mrs, 
George Schieffelin, the Misses Schieffelin, 
Mrs. Sidney de Kay, Miss Janet de Kay, Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Trevor, Mr, and Mrs. John 
M. Bowers, the Misses Bowers, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry R. Beekman, Miss Beekman, Mrs. 
Frederick J. de Peyster, the Misses de Pey- 
ster, Mr. and Mrs. George B. de Forest, Mr. 
and Mrs, Charles Oelrichs, Miss Lily Ocl- 
richs, Mrs. Henry E, Howland, Miss How- 
land, Mr. and Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes, 
Baron and Baroness Haikett, Miss Mildred 
Stokes, Mrs. Anson W. Hard, Miss Hard, 
Miss Soutter, Mrs. Henry De Coppet, Miss 
De Coppet, Mrs. Henry J. Barbey, the 
Misses Barbey, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Bron- 
son, Miss Bronson, Mr. and Mrs. Lanfear 
Norrie, Mrs. Frederic Kernochan, Miss 
Euretta Kernochan, Mr, and Mrs, R. Fulton 
Cutting, Mr. and Mrs Bayard Cutting, Miss 
Cutting, Mrs. Louis J. Tiffany, Miss Tiffany, 
Mr. Walcott P. Robbins, Mis. William H. 
Jackson, the Misses Jackson, Mrs. Lindley 
Hoffman Chapin, Miss Chapin, Miss Lucy 
Bond, Miss Forbes-Morgan, Mrs. John Rob- 
inson, Messrs. Forbes Morgan, Bradish-John- 


» son, Mis. Samuel Riker, the Misses Riker, 


Mr. and Mrs. Stanford White, the Misses 
Gurnee, Mr. and Mrs. Dimock, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederic R. Coudert, Jr , Miss Georgi- 
ana Wilmerding, Mr. and Mrs. Egerton 
Winthrop, Jr., Miss Van Nest, Mrs. Alex 
ander Van Nest, Mr. Wainwright Parish, 
the Messrs. Walker of Charleston, Mr, Ro- 
land Harvey, Miss Josephine Drexel, Miss 
Georgette Kidd, Miss Susan Prescott Butler, 
Mrs. Prescott Butler, Mis Elizabeth Jackson, 
Miss Agnes Whitney, Mr. Reginald Ronalds, 
Miss May Young, Miss Gallatin, Messrs. E. 
Lansing Satterlee, Raymond Lefferts, J. Duane 
Irealnd, Goelet Gallatin, William H. Fearing, 
Miss Crosby, Miss Dorothy Higginson, Miss 
Atterbury, Mrs. George H. Bend, the Misses 
Bend, Mr. and Mrs. Herman Oelrichs, Miss 
Virginia Fair, Mr. and Mrs. Almeric 
Paget, Mr. and Mrs. John R. Livermore, 
Mr, and Mrs. John Sloane, Miss Sloane, 
Miss Evelyn Burden, Mrs. Walter Lang- 
don Kane, Miss Kane, Mr. and Mrs. F. 
K. Pendleton, Miss Marie Winthrop, Mrs. 
George Crocker, the Misses Rutherford, 
Messrs. Montgomery Hare, Robert Van 
Courtlandt, Mr. and Mrs. Victor Sorchan, 
Miss Marion Haven, Mr. Frederick Baldwin, 
Miss Clews, Mr. Robert Cornell Sands, Mr. 
and Mrs. George Bird, Miss Metcalfe, Miss 
Field, Mr. and Mrs, Prescott Lawrence. 

Neighborhood Club.—The Neighbor- 
hood Club will give a musicale this afternoon 
at the residence of Mrs. Anson Phelps 
Stokes, 229 Mad. Ave. The members in- 
clude Miss Emily Hoffman, Miss Emily 
Sloane, Miss Esther Hoppin, Miss Marie 
Mott, Miss Juliana Cutting, Miss Mary 
Cutting, Mrs. John Sherman Hoyt, Mr. 
James W. Gerard, Jr.; Mr. Alexander 
Hadden, Mr. Beekman Hoppin, Miss Julie 
Fay Bradley, Mr, Valentine G. Hall and 
Mr. Sherman Hoyt. 


LECTURES 


Wisner.—Prof. A. Wisner will deliver a 
course of five lectures in French at the follow- 
ing residences: Thursday, February 16th, 
at 11.30 a. m, ‘**L’ Affaire Dreyfus et la 
Situation en France,’’ at the residence of 
Mrs. William Post, 36 West 37th Street. 
Thursday, February 23d, at 11.30 a. m., 
“ L’ Affaire Dreyfus et la Situation en France”’ 
(Suite et fin), at the residence of Mrs. Sidney 
Dillon Ripley, 38 West 53d Street. Thurs- 
day, March 2d, at 11 30 a. m., ** Napoléon 
IlI,’’ at the residence of Mrs. Reeve-Merritt, 
7 East §3d Screet. Thursday, March gth, 
at 11.30 a. m., ‘*Acteurs et Actrices 
Célébres,’” at the residence of Mrs. Charles 
Oelrichs, 35 Madison Avenue. Thursday, 
March 16th, at 11.30 a. m., ** Le Theatre 
Con‘emporain en France,”’ at the Studio of 
Mr. Carroll Beckwith, 58 West 57th Street. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 
St. Louis —Suiling Wed, 8th Feb. 
Mr. Atherton Blight, Miss Alice Blight, 


Miss Evelyn Blight, Mrs. David.W. Bishop, 
Mr. D. Wolfe Bishop, Mr. and Mrs. 
Royal Phelps Carroll, Mr. Louis Meredith 
Howland, Mrs. Howland, General C. A. 
Whittier. 

Majestic.—Sailing Wed., 8th Feb. Mrs. 
Chas. H. Baidwin, Mrs. E. G. Fabbir, 
Mr, and Mrs, E. G. Fabbir, Mr. Alessandro 
Fabbir, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Lippincott, 
Miss Lippincott, Mr. James Park. 

Fuerst- Bismarck —Arriving Sat., 11th 
Feb, Mr. and Mrs. William Brewster and 
Miss Brewster, Mr. Edwin C. Atkinson, 








Butler, Miss Louise Gallatin, Miss Jean 
Brown, Miss Anna Lawrence Herrick, Miss 
Bessie Van Winkle, Miss Lela Berry, Miss 
Charlotte Hagerman, Miss Mabel Armstrong, 
Mis Elizabeth Hilles Wynkoop, Miss Co- 
rinna Putnam, Miss Janet De Kay, Miss 
Helen Brown, Miss Althea L. Schoonmaker, 
Miss Constance Burlingham, Miss Jean Bur- 
lingham, Miss Maud Nicholas, Miss Eleanor 
Emmet, Miss Julia Pierson, Miss May Low, 
Miss Edith Bradford Weeks, Miss Ethel 
Smith, Miss Josephine Drexel, Miss Lillian 
Lefferts, Miss Edith Martin, Miss Winifred 





SEEN ON THE STAGE—MISS ADELE RITCHIE 
Of Mr. Augustin Daly’s Company 


Weeks, Miss Edith Busk, Miss Mabel Busk, 
Miss Georgette Kidd, Miss Ella Hunt Van- 
deveer, Miss Helen Aiken, Miss Margaret 
Leverich, Miss Edith Van Cortlandt Jay, 
Miss Helen Dominick, Miss Martha Town- 
send, Miss Rosina Boardman, Miss Leonie 
Lentilhon, Miss May Van Nest, Miss Har- 
riet Delafield, Miss Dorothy Higginson, Miss 
Helen Peabody, Miss May Beekman, Miss 
Josephine Atterbury, Miss Maizie Delafield, 
Miss Caroline Young, the Messrs, Nathan 
Holcomb Lord, Keith Pinckney Walker, W. 
Wilson Drake, Julian Appleton Madden, E. 
Lansing Satterlee, Henry Schroeder, Alexan- 
der Eggleston Montgomery, Walter Alexan- 
der, Faneuil Duncan Stein, William Fearing, 
J. Duane Ireland, Elliott Curtis, Arthur D. 
Weeks, Paul Libby, Richard Morris, Henry 
Slack, Henry Wilmerding, Eckford De Kay, 
Stuyvesant Fish Morris, Jr., Arthur Law- 
rence, H. Savage Clay, Lewis Herndon Mer- 
cer, Hjalmer Boyesen, Augustus Zerega, Dr. 
Preston Satterthwaite, Henry Brevoort Can- 
non and George H. Ledlie, Ashton De 
Peyster, Francis Gray Stewart, Edward Van 
Winkle, Goelet Gallatin, Frederick W, 
Longfellow, Clarence Storm, Duncan Sterl- 
ing, Lawrence Atterbury, Seymour Perkins, 
F. Raymond Lefferts, Harry Batcheller, 
James Pierson, Frederick S. Gibson, William 
Lansing, Scott McLanahan, T. Bache 
Bleecker, Anderson Haws, Hugh H. Birk- 
head, Amory Hawes Philip G. Birkhead, N. 
Melman Shaffer, fr., Hugh Park McCul- 
lough, Charles Moran, Ferguson L. Cooper, 
William de la Roche Anderson, Shepherd 
Strong, Arthur Coppell, Wolcott Pheips 
Robbins, Henry M. Brookfield. The last 
meeting of this class will be held on Fri. eve., 
7 Apr. 


LENTEN SEWING CLASSES 


Pell.—Mrs Archie Pell has organized a 
sewing class in aid of the Fresh Air Home of 
the Pro-Cathedral. The first meeting will 
be held at the house of Bishop Potter on 
Tue. morn., 21 Feb., and the following 
meeting on 28 Feb., at Mrs. I, Townsend 
Burden’s, No. 5 Mad. Sq. ; 7 Mar., at Mrs. 
George Lewis’, No. 411 Fif. Ave. ; 14 Mar., 
in the drawing rooms of Mrs. Oliver H. P. 
Belmont, No. 677 Fif. Ave; 21 Mar., at 
Mrs. James Markoe’s, No. 12 W. 55th St., 
and 28 Mar., at the residence of Mrs, Will- 
iam Jay, No. 22 E. 72nd St. 

Post Graduate Sewing Class.—The 
meetings of the Post Graduate Class will be 
held as follows: 20 Feb., at Mrs. Chester 
Griswold’s, No. 23 W. 48th St. ; 27 Feb., 
at the home of Miss Sands, No. 385 Fif. 
Ave. ; 6 Mar., at Mrs. Sidney Dillon Rip- 
ley’s, No. 38 W. 53rd St. ; 13 Mar., at Mrs. 
Eugene Schieffelin’s, No. 865 Mad. Ave., 
and 20 Mar., at Mrs. Mary A, Cram’s, No. 
5 E. 38th St. 


CLUBS 


Cutting —Miss Justine Cutting has or- 
ganized a musical club, which will meet at 
her house, 24 E. 72nd St., on Wed. afts. 
Among the members are Miss Gerry, Miss 
Callender, Miss Maty Field, Miss Fanny 
Cottenet, Miss Edith Cushing, Mrs. F. R. 


(Continued on page vii.) 





Mrs. Henry Atkinson, Mr. John Duer, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. S. Henry, the Rev. W. B. | 
Bodine and Miss Elizabeth Bodine. 

Friday Evening Dancing Class.— | 
The last meeting before Lent of the Friday | 
evening class, organised by Mrs. Benjamin | 
Church, was held on 10 Feb. The guests | 
were received by Mrs. Arthur J. Peabody, | 
Mrs. John M. Bowers, Mrs. John Jay Clark- 
son, Mrs. Walden Pell, Mrs. George Schieffe- 
lin, Mrs.. Henry R. Beekman, Mrs. James J. 
Higginson and Mrs, Stuyvesant Fish Morris, 
Among the members present were: Miss 
Mabel L. Storm, Miss Mary Meredith, 
Miss Angelica Schuyler Church, Miss Mil 
dred Howells, Miss Nina Crosby, Miss Cazola 
Churchill, Miss Hilda Tiffany, Miss Zerlina 
Bartholomew, Miss Mary Eno, Miss Doro- 
thy Schieffelin, Miss Marian Curtis, Miss 
Florence Eno, Miss Hopeton Drake, Miss 
Bertha Schefer, Miss Alice Gillet, Miss Ber- 
tha Gillet, the Misses Scott, the Misses Hig- 
bee, Miss Augusta Robbins, Miss Isabel 
Curtis, Miss Mary Fellows Hoyt, Miss Jose- 
phine Roe, Miss Mary Bowers, Miss Susie 
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sc Ww": we must now make up some kind of a 


lie,” was the startling remark addressed 

by one of a quartette of well-dressed 
young women to her companions, as they disposed 
themselves by twos on opposite sides of a public con- 
veyance. ‘The girls were apparently all agreed that 
the time for invention had arrived, for they began 
promptly each to offer sample lies for consideration, 
the various suggested falsehoods being made the basis 
of heated discussions, that were hurled back and forth 
within clear hearing of the other travelers. It came 
out that the young women had been the guests over 
Sunday at the country house of one of the number, 
and that, although they had returned to the city in 
the early morning, they had not as yet reported at 
their fashionable private school. It being now an 
hour and more past noon, the girls’ concern was to 
agree upon some falsehood which should plausibly 
account for their misspent four hours. 


Lie after lie was proposed only to be frowned down, 
not because of conscientious scruples, but on account 
of defective invention, which was not surprising, fora 
sillier lot of lies were never thought of. They in- 
cluded a railway accident on a well-known road, and 
the feigned illness of a conspicuously robust member 
of the party. Meanwhile, the other passengers— 


mainly upper class women — exchanged horrified 
glances as the revolting exhibition of low morality and 
execrable manners went on block after block. This 
angling for a suitable lie went on with unabated 








Hellnedel—o 


activity until the girls reached their school street, and 
even as they filed out of the conveyance, they voci- 
ferated some acceptance, some rejection of one of 
the least preposterous of the suggested falsehoods. 
Lying, under any circumstances, even the most exten- 
uating, is to be deplored ; but here were young girls 
who, after wrongdoing, all took it as a matter of 
course that they should lie to escape the consequen- 
ces. They not only were perfectly willing to be 
known to one another as liars, but they shamelessly 
shouted the disgraceful fact into the unwilling ears of 
decently behaved strangers. A more sickening and 
discouraging exhibition of moral turpitude cannot be 
imagined. 


Lying is not only a sin, but it tends to anarchy 
within and without the home. Should communities 
descend suddenly to the low level of morality dis- 
played by the young degenerates under notice, the 
pleasure and sweetness of family life and social inter- 
course would suddenly cease, distrust and deception 
replacing trust and honor. Every department of hu- 
man activity would suffer shipwreck, for far as the 
public is from attaining an ideal state of truthfulness 
an enormous proportion of enterprises of every 
conceivable class are carried on mainly by mutual re- 
liance on the honor and word of men and women. 
Lying is not merely a theological don’t : it is a prac- 
tice that strikes at the root of civilization, because it 
kills the character of the individual, and unfits him 
for associating with his fellows. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


RARE AND ILLUMINATING CRITICISM ON KIP- 
LING—DISTRACTING COSTUME POSSIBILITY 
——BISMARCK’S DECORATIONS—BE GOOD, 

DEAR MAID, LIKELY TO BECOME A STOCK 
TOILETTE RECIPE—THE UNTHRIFT OF 
A NATIONALITY AS SHOWN BY PAU- 
PER STATISTICS—FAITHFUL FOR 
FIFTY YEARS TO THE MEMO- 

RY OF THEIR DEAD 


F Rudyard Kipling subscribes to the senti- 
I ment, Blessed are the wounds of a friend, 
he must, for some time, have been rev- 
eling in the manifestation of wound-inflicting 
friendliness, which An Admirer made public 
in an English magazine not long ago under the 
attention-challenging title of the Madness of 
Mr. Kipling. ‘The author’s latest work, ‘¢ The 
Day’s Work,” furnishes the text for the criti- 
cism, which is one of the severest yet pro- 
nounced upon this uneven if marvelous story- 
teller. In it he is accused first of an abuse of 
technical jargon ; second, of an abuse of sym- 
bolism. When animals talk in the ‘Jungle 
Books’’ it is plausible, as animals do com- 
municate with one another, and in the stories 
their talking, as Mr. Kipling makes them do, 
appears credible, But when railway engines 
and parts of a ship hold converse credulity 
ceases, and the critic falls to quoting Horace 
to the effect that the incredible is a bore. 
Mr. Kipling is accused of not knowing that a 
symbol has value only when it translates into 
the concrete something less intelligible in the 
abstract ; and that an allegory is only tolerable 
when its story is so interesting that one tacitly 
forgives it for being an allegory. The ‘‘ Jungle 
Books*”’ are examples of admirable allegories 
because there is very little allegory about 
them, but A Walking Delegate—one of the 
stories in ‘* The Day’s Work’’—is an alle- 
gory naked and not ashamed. Here Mr. Kip- 
ling has chosen to represent the contempt of 
honest workers for the demogogue in terms 
of horse-flesh, and the result is, to speak plainly, 
nonsense. ‘The indictment as tothe story .007 
is particularly severe, it being stated that here 
Mr. Kipling’s manias all break loose at once ; 
there is the madness of American slang, the 
madness of technical jargon, and the madness 
of believing that silly talk, consisting of moral 
truisms, is amusing because you put it into the 
mouths of machines. A poem, ‘ L’ Envoi,”’ 
written some years ago was spoiled—although 
some of the verses are really poetic—by Mr. 
Kipling’s mania for realistic diction, which 
inclined him, in this instance, to the use of 
unnecessary and crabbed nautical terms. In 
the extracts from the poem which follow, the 
pedantry of technical terms is shown in the first 
verse, and the proper use of symbolism in the 
second. The first, clever though it is, is not 
poetry : 


See the shaking funnels roar, with the Peter at the 
fore, 
And the fenders grind and heave, 
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And the desricks clack and grate, as the tackle 
hooks the crate, 
And the fall-rope whines through the sheave. 


How unlike what follows : 


Then home, get her home, where the drunken rollers 
comb, 
And the shouting seas drive by, 
And the engines stamp and ring, and the wet bows 
reel and ring, 
And the Southern Cross rides high. 


* 
* % 

Some advance summer models in show rooms 
indicate possible eyesores in matters of attire 
that are likely to afflict the vision when the 
shirt waist season blossoms. The unrelated- 
ness of shirts and skirts has ever been, but 
the usual practice has been for solid color 
skirts—black, blue, gray, tan. Now the plaid- 
ed and checked, woolen or piqué, skirts for 
utility are very much in evidence, and with 
these are shown figured, checked and plaided 
shirt waists which bear no manner of resem- 
blance to the skirts with which they are ex- 
hibited. The result is not merely independ- 
ence between the upper and lower part of the 
body, but stark and ugly anarchy. The plaid 
or check skirt has been tolerable this winter 
because it has been subdued by solid color 
silk shirt waists ; but if the waist is this summer 


" also to riot in geometrical lines and kaleidoscopic 


haphazards of color, then will girls and women 
suggest harlequins, “ kalethumpian,’’ or any- 
thing grotesque, rather than pretty or fit- 
costumed persons. 
* 
* % 

When a decoration is bestowed upon a man 
the popular impression, current-in this country 
at least, is that it becomes the property of the 
person thus distinguished, to be bequeathed by 
him to his heirs, as his portrait might be, to be 
proudly guarded and boastfully exhibited as is 
the sword of his father. ‘That even so dis- 
tinguished a man as Bismarck had only a life 
privilege in the orders given him will, therefore, 
come as a surprise to many. The task of 
returning the decorations conferred upon the 
great chancellor by Prussian monarchs, was 
performed recently by his son Prince Bismarck. 
The old statesman had been given every Prus- 
sian order, and he had no less than fifty-four 
grand crosses, most of them in brilliants. 
Outside of the ruling houses in his own country, 
numerous foreign potentates bestowed their 
choicest orders upon him, the soverigns of Aus- 
tria Hungaria, Spain, Italy, Persia, Japan, 
Siam, Zanzibar being among those who helped 
make Bismarck the. most, save one, becrossed and 
bestarred man in the German Empire. 

* 
* * 

The girls of a generation or two ago were 
apt to receive on anniversary occasions printed 
little volumes of essays to young ladies and, in- 
stead of the absorbing information given to-day 
in ugly girl papers or in toilet whispers, the 
maiden of that day read little maxims as to 
the beautifying physical effects of the cultiva- 
tion of inward grace. The style of gift book 
for women has changed very materially, and 
the sophisticated young woman of this gerfera- 
tion would scorn beauty notes that instructed 
her to regard holding her temper, or the cul- 
tivation by her of a charitable spirit in the 
light of cosmetics. But it appears from late 
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findings of scientific research that the old book- 
men, although they were on theology bent 
when they wrote their recommendations, were 
unwittingly giving out sound doctrine in matters 
of the toilet. An eminent physician lately 
stated that youthfulness of appearance could be 
prolonged far beyond the usual time; and 
that youth itself could be freshened by a culti- 
vation of a spirit of brave enduring of whatever 
ills befell one ; fretfulness, anger and worry hav- 
ing most deleterious effects on various vital 
organs, and affecting very directly the circu- 
lation. Tranquility of mind and a good cir- 
culation were the recipes for a good com- 
plexion and a clear eye. Now comes other 
testimony similar intone. Anger, fright, de- 
spair, shame not infrequently produce diseases, 
and, even if only temporary in their physical 
effects, they are apt to derange the circulation 
and the digestion; and permanent affections 
of the skin, in many instances, are known to 
result from emotion. So ladies, if not for char- 
ity’s sake for that of your complexions, subdue 
such tendencies as malice, envy and anger. 


* 
* * 


A writer recently published some New 
York State Almshouse statistics showing that, 
although native-born Americans outnumber by 
millions those of other nativities resident in this 
country, the native contributes only 14.6 per 
cent of the pauper population, the remaining 
85.4 per cent being divided among foreign- 
born persons, Ireland heading the list with the 
large number of 60.4 per cent. The writer 
pointed out that six out of ten of New York 
City paupers were born in Ireland, more than 
four times as many as those born in the United 
States. What a showing of unthrift! And 
yet there be those who object to thrift being 
encouraged in school children. 


* 
* * 


Not long ago the dead were removed from an 
old burying-ground on the upper East Side, 
the site of which was wanted for building pur- 
poses—a waste of neglected graves with head- 
stones and railings fallen over, where no burial 
had been made for fifty years. But neither 
length of time nor desolation of aspect could 
divest the miserable little spot of all human 
devotion, for the gossips told how several old 
ladies made regular visits to the burial-ground. 
Last at the cross and earliest at the grave has 
been said of woman ; and, in relation to other 
than the Master, she and she only can be relied 
upon to be last also at the grave. 


TRIFLES 


1 


Ick Martin, looking gloomy and disgust- 
ed, wandered aimlessly to one of the 
windows in his study, threw up the shade 

and glanced out. It was a damp, foggy morn- 
ing, and the weather seemed to accentuate the 
depression visible in his whole bearing as he stood 
watching, with an idle sort of interest, a child 
in the street below who was trying to mount a 
bicycle. After a few energetic although un- 
successful efforts, followed by several more half- 
hearted ones, the girl gave up the attempt and, 
accepting her defeat, sat down on the curb in 
a dejected attitude. 

Dick smiled grimly as the similarity between 
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the child’s action and his own career occurred 
to him. Had he not relinquished his prospects 
at law, with as little persistence, after a few 
rebuffs? At this moment a kindly old gentle- 
man stopped in passing before the child and 
evidently offered his assistance. She hesitated 
a moment, as if deliberating whether she would 
not try again to accomplish the feat by herself, 
then accepted his offer, apparently, for he held 
the wheel ; while she, looking decidedly shame- 
faced, mounted it and rode off, nodding her 
thanks prettily as she disappeared, a vague ex- 
pression of disappointment visible in her young 
face. 

Dick continued the comparison. An uncle 
in his case had been the helping hand, and not 
until he had seen the look of shame on the 
child’s face did he realize that he had acknowl- 
edged his inability to succeed in life, by his 
own unaided efforts, in accepting the offer of 
a place on his uncle’s ranch. 

Dick summed up his career thus far in a 
muttered ‘failure.’ Yes, in leaving that even- 
ing for Wyoming he was confessing his failure 
in his profession ; and, as a man, to have won 
the love of a girl like Helen Willard—trich, 
beautiful, admired by all. One short year ago 
to have been her accepted lover, and now, when 
the time had come for a decision as to whether 
he should leave New York—her home indefi- 
nitely—to have to acknowledge to himself 
that there was absolutely no reason why he 
should not, that surely was failure as a man. 

He turned impatiently from the window and 
glanced back, into the room, at a chaotic mass 
in the middle of it, consisting of all his worldly 
possessions from his favorite etching down to 
his last pair of shoes. An outer circle of 
empty trunks and boxes suggested to Dick that, 
if he was to leave New York that evening, he 
had better beginto pack. He picked out things 
at random and flung them, carelessly, into the 
box nearest him. He continued in this rather 
vague fashion until he became entangled in a 
long rope. He took an impatient step forward 
to free himself, stumbled, and in falling came 
in contact with an inkstand which he had 
forgottentoempty. Theink splashed a number 
of things, to say nothing of his person, and he 
extricated himself from the debris with his 
temper not improved by the accident. 

Discouraged by his efforts in packing, and 
finding his favorite pipe, Dick filled and lighted 
it, and, settling himself in an easy-chair, gave 
himself up to his thoughts. Is he thinking of 
the many good times he has had in his snug 
little quarters with friends from whom he is 
about to separate, perhaps forever? Is he 
feeling regret that he has decided upon leaving 
New York? No, he is glad to go. He em- 
phasizes this thought so vehemently as to con- 
vey the impression that he is trying to convince 
himself of the fact. 

All girls are flirts. And he was thankful 
to bea free man. And as he glanced at his 
ranch outfit—his pistols, knives, cow-boy hat, 
etc.—and thought of the life upon which he 
was about to enter, the life of prairie and 
daring, free from convention and artificiality, 
he whistled a cheerful tune and went back to 
his packing, with system, and a zeai to ac- 
complish the severing of the last links which 
connected him with his past. He came across 
a large pasteboard box marked ‘‘souvenirs.”’ 
As he took off the cover, German favors, 
ladies’ handkerchiefs, bracelets and trifles of 
all description tumbled out. He smiled to 
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himself with a scornful, ‘*No more girling 
nonsense for me,’” and tossed into the open fire 
before him, one after another, these tokens of 
appreciation from the fair sex. ‘* Eleanor 
Smith,’’ delicately embroidered in the corner 
of a dainty handkerchief, he was about to con- 
sign to the flames caught his eye. He tore 
the pretty piece of cambric into shreds and 
threw them from him. He hardly knew why. 
Perhaps the explanation lies in the fact that she 
was responsible for many a quarrel between 
Helen and himself. And yet he realized how 
absolutely he had recovered from his infatua- 
tion, as he now termed it to himself, for Miss 
Willard. Of course he had never cared a snap 
of his finger for Eleanor Smith, and yet if Helen 
had continued her friendship with Jack Colbert 
after her engagement to himself, why should 
he have given up Eleanor ? 

He wondered if there was any truth in the 
report that Helen was engaged to Jack Col- 
bert. Of course it made no difference to him 
who she married, but—perhaps it was as well 
that a few thousand miles should be put between 
him and that Colbert fellow. 

He remembered that it was Eleanor who had 
told him of the engagement. How near that 
same afternoon he had come to proposing to 
her (Eleanor)! He thought he should like to 
have a report of his engagement reach Helen's 
ears and have her realize that he could become 
engaged too. He was glad he had not spoken 
though, for Fleanor did seem to set her cap at 
him. He felt rather caddish admitting such a 
thought even if he were quite alone in the 
room. 

As he idly fingered these trifles, he came 
across a small box. He was taken unawares. 
He had forgotten it. A groan burst from him. 
‘¢ Helen,’ he murmured almost unconsciously, 
as he opened the cover and glanced inside at 
the simple little ring which he had given her 
in the days when they had been so happy to- 
gether. Where are the attractions of the West 
now? ‘Then Dick realized that Helen Willard 
still meant everything to him, and that he 
must see her, put his pride in his pocket and 
ask her if their parting has not all been a cruel 
mistake, for perhaps she was not engaged to 
Jack Colbert after all. To be sure Jack did 
not deny it (confound him!), but for the sake of 
Auld Lang Syne, would she not have sent him 
a line telling him if it were so? Perhaps she 
had felt the separation too. Dick is not a 
vain man, but he knew how absolutely Helen's 
heart had once been his, and it is a tribute to 
the constancy of the girl he once believed her 
to be, that he is paying her in this thought. 

After all had they not both been to blame ? 
And was not the parting as much, no, more 
his fault than hers? for why had he ever 
doubted her? What a jealous fool he had 
been! But was it too late? Was she en- 
gaged? He would try his last chance for 
happiness. Before he had time to allow his 
pride to influence him against this purpose, he 
sat down and wrote a note, which, without 
reading over, he dispatched at once by a mes- 
senger. From the window he watched the 
boy in his course down the street, and half a 
dozen times was on the point of calling him 
back. And when he finally turned the corner 
and was lost to sight, Dick breathed a sigh of 
relief. Then, as if he feared by expecting suc- 
cess which would change his plans, he would 
lose it, he went on with his packing energeti- 
cally, and never stopped until the last trunk 
was locked and strapped. 
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The note that Helen Willard held in her 
hand was a little suspiciously crumpled, as if it 
had received more attention than its contents 
seemed ‘to warrant, for they were nothing re- 
markable; merely a few formal lines informing 
her that the writer was going west for an in- 
definite period, and would do himself the honor 
of calling upon her sometime that afternoon, 
and remained ‘* Hers to command, Richard 
Martin.’ A slight contraction of the eye- 
brows—a trick Helen had when puzzled—was 
the only emotion she displayed. Why should 
Dick come to see her now that it was all over 
between them, and he was going away to try 
ranching—everyone said to earn money enough 
to come back and marry Eleanor Smith. And 
only a year ago he had been engaged to her 
(Helen) ! Then she sighed as she thought of 
the fickleness of mankind in general and Dick 
Martin in particular. 

They had loved each other! Had she not 
trifled with her chance of happiness in rather a 
reckless fashion, she thought, now that it was 
too late? Was she herself entirely blameless ? 
She had enjoyed teasing Dick by pretending that 
she liked Jack Colbert—‘* Jack, who wasn’t 
worth Dick’s little finger,’’ and yet she be- 
lieved she would end in marrying him. 

And when Dick had told her that he had 
good reason for knowing that Jack Colbert was 
a cad, and not a suitable friend for a young 
girl, could she help feeling that his judgment 
was not entirely unprejudiced, and, woman-like, 
telling him so? That tiff had been smoothed 
over, but it was the beginning of the end. 
How well she remembered their parting! An 
angry remonstrance on his part against her in- 
timacy with Jack. His fierce ‘*choose be- 
tween his friendship and my love.** She had 
felt he was not really in earnest, and had re- 
mained silent to see what Dick would do next. 
He had called her contemptuously a coquette, 
and that was all ; and then, of course, she had 
been angry ; yes, she would have acted the 
same way over again; no, not quite, to be 
honest with herself ; she should have made 
allowance for his provocation, and instead, 
what had she done? MHurled cruel words at 
him : ‘* Glad she had discovered her mistake in 
time. A man of his jealous disposition could 
not make her happy. They were better apart. 
She would send back his letters. Good-bye.*’ 

She had not expected to be taken at her 
word, and had only thought to teach him a 
lesson ; but he had left her, and she had seen 
him but once since, when he had come and 
humbled himself before her, admitted his ill- 
temper and unreasonableness, and begged her 
forgiveness ; then why had her pride stood be- 
tween them, and refused to let her meet him 
half way? How she had cried when she sent 
back his ring (one little pearl in a plain setting), 
for Dick was not one of those sordid creatures 
who grow rich. Was ever anyone so unprac- 
tical as her dear old generous Dick! How 
they had laughed together over the time he had 
taken her to lunch at a restaurant, soon after 
their engagement, he forgetting that he had 
given his last cent to a beggar that morning, 
and she had paid the bill. And what nice let- 
ters he used to write! Eleanor Smith as 
Dick’s wife. Perhaps she did not do Eleanor 
justice, but everyone knew that Charlie Ray- 
mond had jilted her, and, although she only 
cared for his money, how dreadfully she had 
felt because, well—Eleanor was at least twenty- 
eight, and must be married soon. And now 
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happy-go-lucky, light-hearted Dick was to be 
sacrificed to this cool, calculating old maid. I 
am afraid Helen used even worse words to de- 
scribe Miss Smith in her thoughts. Perhaps, 
after all, it was only gossip, and that Dick was 
free ; then, as she thought of a certain expla- 
nation of his note, she blushed, and began 
dreamily to plan what kind of clothes she 
would need on a ranch. 

She was interrupted in her musings by a 
caller. The intruder was a young lady whose 
chief aim in calling seemed to be to discuss Dick 
Martin’s affairs, and comment on his engage- 
ment to Eleanor Smith, ‘* which she had heard 
positively from a reliable source,’’ she assured 
Helen. Having exhausted this subject, she 
departed. 

Helen ought to have remembered that there 
are a number of people in this world who 
always take it upon themselves to vouch for 
any chance report that may reach their ears. 
But she didn’t, her only thought being : 
«<< Then it is true!’ Well, she would waste 
no more time raking over ashes long since ex- 
tinguished. She picked up a book, impa- 
tiently, and began to read. Surely it was an 
unfortunate moment for Dick Martin, himself, 
to put in an appearance. Helen greeted him 
with freezing politeness, deliberating whether 
she ought to congratulate him upon his engage- 
ment ; but she decided not, as that would 
show interest in him. 

‘¢ There is no hope for me ; she never really 
cared,”’ thought Dick, and, instead of offering 
her once more his great, honest heart, as he 
had intended to do, he rambled on nervously 
about bicycles; while Helen thought of his 
note and wondered why he had come. 

Suddenly the bell rung. The sound seemed 
to make Dick desperate. ‘** Now or never,” 
he mutters to himself. ‘*Helen,*’ he said, 
impulsively, in a very different tone from that 
in which he has been discussing bicycle sta- 
tistics, ‘‘I have so much to say to you. Don't 
be at home.”’ 

She hesitated just a moment, and then it was 
too late. There was a rustle of aggressively new 
silk, and Miss Eleanor Smith swept into the 
room with extra impressiveness as she caught 
sight of a black coat. Miss Smith lived just 
across the street, and had the circumstances 
prompted the hour of her call ? 

Mr. Martin was still standing. ‘* How do 
you do?*’ the newcomer vivaciously remarked 
to Miss Willard, but glancing at the gentleman. 
«Helen, dear, Iam so glad to see you; and 
Dick, you're not going to run off the moment 
I come. Sit down,”’ touching him on the 
shoulder with a playful air of command. 

Miss Smith carried on an animated conversa- 
tion, assisted by rather random remarks 
from Dick and occasional interpolations from 
Helen. 

‘« Dick, you're looking rather seedy. We 
should not have stayed so late at Mrs. Ver- 
mont’s dance last night, but we were having 
too jolly a time to leave early.”’ 

Dick mumbled something about her fresh 
appearance on the day after the ball. 

Then Miss Smith went on, turning to Helen, 
<« Ah, dear, so those violets did reach their 
destination safely. I met Mr. Colbert at the 
florist’s yesterday, and he was so particular 
about his order that I knew for whom they 
were intended. I'm so impatient for the 
wedding.*’ Then suddenly appearing con- 
fused. «Oh, I forgot, it isn’t out yet. But 
never mind Dick—he won't tell. We have too 
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much sympathy.’’ This last in a confidential 
whisper to Helen. 

Helen thought with a dull, weary pain, what 
use to say that she was wearing her cousin's 
violets! And as to being engaged to Jack 
Colbert, she was glad to have Dick imagine it 
to be true, for then he would realize how thor- 
oughly indifferent she is to him. 

And Dick thinks, Well, it’s all over now, 
and I was a fool to come here and make such 
an ass of myself as to ask her not to see some- 
one for my sake. And then to show how 
little he minded her engagement he rose with a 
careless air and said, ‘‘ I’ve only just time to 
make my final arrangements before leaving this 
evening, so I must tear myself away."’ 

*« Going this evening? So soon?’’ thought 
Helen, and then she heard her voice as if from 
afar, murmuring something about a pleasant 
journey. 

Dick, thinking that perhaps the report of his 
engagement to Miss Smith has reached Helen's 
ears, and that he would like to have her believe 
it to show how thoroughly he had recovered 
from his attachment to herself, turned to Miss 
Smith and said tenderly, ‘«I'll see you later, 
Eleanor."’ Then he looked slyly at Helen to 
see if she is observing him. Now honest Dick 
was never much of an actor, and there is a 
certain expression in his face, as he looked at 
Helen, which made the scales fall from. her 
eyes, and she suddenly realized that he was no 
more engaged to Eleanor Smith, well—than 
she was to Jack Colbert, and that they still 
cared for each other. But what can she do 
with Eleanor Smith there? She must act 
quickly or it will be too late. She will try it 
and if she is mistaken and he does not love her, 
after all, he is a gentleman, she can trust him, 
and if he does love, her pride shall not separate 
them again. She called his name just as he 
reached the door. He turned eagerly, hoping 
he knew not what ; but the light faded from his 
face, however, when she said, ‘*I believe you 
pass the telegraph office. I shall trouble you 
tosend this message for me.’” She went to 
the desk and wrote rapidly, and then handed 
him the paper, which he folded and placed 
mechanically in his pocket without glancing 
at it. 

‘¢Perhaps you had better see if you can 
make out the message. My handwriting is 
rather unintelligible,’’ explains Helen. 

Dick smiled grimly. Not make out a hand- 
writing as familiar once to him as his own? 
He made no remark, but taking the paper from 
his pocket, looked at it carelessly ; but in spite 
of his studied self-control, his expression 
changed as he read, ‘‘Go now, but return in 
fifteen minutes. That is, if you care to.”’ 

** Yes, Miss Willard,’’ he said formally; 
‘«¢ I can decipher it satisfactorily.*’ 

Then with polite adieus to the ladies he left 
the room with a suppressed happiness expressed 
in his whole bearing, which puzzled Miss 
Smith. 

Miss Smith remained a few moments longer 
to enjoy the spoils of her mischief in having 
scored, as she imagined, against that haughty 
Hellen Willard, and then she departed well 
satisfied with her work, to give a mauvais 
quatre d’heure to some other dear friend. 

Helen now had a chance to test whether 
anticipation is pleasanter than realization, but 
decidedly preferred the substance to the shadow, 
when once again Dick entered the room. 

There was a joyous exultation in his voice 
as he remarked : ‘‘I have changed your mes- 
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sage. It now reads: ‘Tell Hicks he can have 
my berth for Wyoming. I shall stick to law 
and New York.’ May I send this?** 

Helen replied demurely, ‘*Ask Miss Smith.** 

«“D Miss Smith,’ ;Dick muttered 
fiercely. 

And I fear Helen forgave him his profanity 
and all his other sins, for when the Wyoming 
train left that evening Dick Martin was still 
at the Willards’, apparently contented with his 
change of plans. 


WHAT SHE WEARS 
FOO UY 


RUMORS OF A BAL MASQUE MAKE PERTINENT 
SOME PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS ON NOVEL 
LINES——-LAST OF THE CENTURY DISCOVERIES 

PRESSED INTO GAIETY’S SERVICE—IN- 
GENIOUS DEVICES FOR COSTUME IM- 
PERSONATION, 





Eaten weeks have such an established 
3 booking of diverting amusements that, 
far from being dreaded as an interfer- 
ence of gaiety, they are hailed with delight as a 
fresh, new revolution of the pleasure-wheel 
whose zest is derived from change. A month 
or six weeks of social functions fixed upon one 
routine is all that human nature, gilded and 
pampered, can stand. Where would be our 
excitements if life kept on moving in dull 
monotony, for repetition becomes monotonous, 
and what is monotonous cannot fail to be dull. 
No fault can be found with the present order of 
things ; the scope is broad, helpful and inspirit- 
ing, and, from a clothes point of view, con- 
ducive to no end of variety. 

There are rumors in the air that the season 
is to finish with a bal masque, and that 
Mardi-Gras this year is to be crowned with this 
most important ball. Should the rumor 
resolve itself into fact, no doubt the usual 
ground of royal personages, literary and histor- 
ical characters, have been carefully looked over 
and selections made. But it is worth while, 
even now, to hint at a new departure in 
costume—timely, belonging to the day and 
the hour and with possibilities of individuality 
far ahead of the old category. It is nothing 
more nor less than to represent the wondrous 
discoveries and appliances of the century—steam, 
electricity, and the inventions in common use as 
well. 


ELECTRICITY 


Here, for instance, is a gown which will prove 
most becoming, the costume representing elec- 
tricity. It is to be built of white moiré, 
poult de soie or satin with bodice décolleté, the 
skirt the length of one worn wheeling. 
Around the bottom of the skirt is a design 
of forked lightning eighteen inches wide, and 
embroidered in bullion and heavy gold threads; 
producing a marvelous effect, as of a skirt 
ablaze. A pointed bodice repeats this zig-zag 
gold embroidery until it is completely covered. 
The very short sleeves are hidden under triple 
wings of gold gauze graduated in size, the 
smallest turned frontwards. On these wings 
tongues of flame in scarlet sequins are em- 
broidered with great vividness. The hair is 
dressed en pompadour, and on the top is an 
electric star fully ablaze, the battery being 
hidden under the modish twist of hair. This 
is posed with most telling effect. A similar star 

(Continued on page 106) 
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(Continued from page 103) 
shines from the top of a gilt wand held in the 
right hand. High shoes with gilt heels, made- 
up of the same material as the gown, are 
embroidered with tongues of fire. For beauty 
and originality this costume is beyond com- 
pare. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Extremely piquante is a costume representing 
photography. A delicate cloud-gray mousse- 
line de soie hangs over the faintest blush-pink 
mousseline, and both over pink silk, forming 
a skirt which reaches the calf of the leg. Un- 
mounted photographs are overlapped and pasted 
on as a skirt border in charming confusion, 
and from the gold belt of a round bébé bodice 
décolleté swing gilt chains; on the end of 
each hang small, square gilt frames holding pic- 
tures of the operatic celebrities. The décol- 
letagé, which is of gray tulle plaited into a 
ruche, has set into the ruching several tiny 
oval gilt frames spaced off, and containing the 
photographs of men and women of distinction 
in the literary and artistic world. A large heart- 
shaped frame fits into the front of the bodice. 
For head ornament a diminutive camera posed 
as an ornamental hair pin. Swinging from a 
black velvet ribbon, tied on the left arm above 
the elbow, is a snap-shot camera with which the 
fair photographer is ready to amuse herself ad 


lib. 
BICYCLE 


Very dashing is a bicycle costume of scarlet 
cachemire. Onthe bottom of the skirt a wreath 
of bicycle wheels, cut out of black velvet, are 
deftly applied as a border twelve inches wide. 
A jaunty jacket bodice has black velvet handle 
bars over each shoulder. White chemisette 
and collar with neat black tie. Black velvet 
belt from which hang two lanterns. Black 
velvet tam with eagle feathers. White gloves. 


AUTOMOBILE 


The automobile, or motor costume, creates 
so much interest just now and is so novel, on 
this side of the water, as to be still without au- 
thority or limitations. This fancy representa- 
tion of the motor itself, with a hint of the sort of 
dress worn abroad, would undoubtedly prove 
the sensation of the evening. But one must 
remember to mentally substitute dust-shedding 
colors, as grays and tans in clothes or heavy 
serges, for this ball-room material. Fancy 
then a white satin cloth walking-skirt with gored 
fullness. On the bottom of the skirt, painted 
in black, are clever sketches of motor cabs 
and park carriages going like mad, as well as 
some collisions and hair-breadth escapes of 
pedestrians. A smart coat fitting beautifully 
is of the same cloth, but has only rows of 
stitching for trimming, with short white satin 
revers and a rolling collar. Chemisette and 
collar of fine white lingerie is worn with a 
white silk tie. A black silk cap, modeled 
after the official cap of a railroad officer, is 
prettily veiled with white lace, the ends tucked 
under the cap in the back. A lantern and 
horn swing from a white-watered ribbon fob 
suspended from an inside belt. If one will 
divest this costume of its symbols and substi- 
tute, as has been mentioned earlier, a gray or 
tan cloth fit for driving, built in two pieces— 
a skirt and coat—with linen chemisette and 
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collar, and for head gear either a cap as de- 
scribed or an Alpine felt hat, well veiled, with 
Dent gloves matching the suit and walking 
boots, some idea of what is considered good 
form in acting as one’s own driver, according 
to Paris views, may be obtained. This style 
of dress is naturally subject to changes accord- 
ing to the seasons, warm furs, water-proof 
cloaks, alpaca suits, etc., having their proper 
place in the motor-woman’s wardrobe. As 
such carriages become general, a fixed costume 
will be adopted by the fair drivers on this side 
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of the water, based on good taste and pro- 
priety without doubt. 


STEAM 


Steam was illustrated in a delightful manner. 
The costume was built of turquoise-blue gros- 
grain silk, that lovely shade of a summer sea. 
On the skirt, which reached the ankles, were 
a line of ocean steamers, ingeniously cut from 
good black and white pictures and applied as a 
border. Above ran the regulation sea roads 
on which these lines of steamers were each 
coming and going. The various routes were 
defined correctly and painted in black on the 
silk. The front decoration of the demi-décol- 
leté bodice ran across the bust, from shoulder to 
shoulder, like an empiécement. It was a 
steamer applied in the same manner as those 
on the skirt border. For coiffure was a smoke- 
stack, while a log-book, a compass, fog-horn, 
and sounding-lead with rope, were cleverly 
turned into ornaments. The ensemble was 
most pleasing as well as exceedingly unique. 


NEW STYLE IN DOMINOS 


Dominos of old were made with long, full- 


enveloping skirts attached to yokes, which were 
covered either with hoods or capes. But all 
that has passed away with the snow of last year. 
Smart dominos now are built on the lines of a 
negligée, 4 la mode, or a sortie de bal if not 
a tea-gown. ‘The materials are brocades, 
velvets, or silks of various kinds luxuriously 
trimmed with laces—sometimes fur, some- 
times both. Wonderfully coquettish lace 
headdresses, glorified French nurses’ caps of 
the Second Empire days—trimmed with rib- 
bons and laces, as well as flowers, to disguise 
the lines of the head and give a charming set- 
ting to the mischief-working masque—are 
worn. 


GLIMPSES 
THEe— 


Smart way—the charming way—in which 
true elegance dispatched Christmas boxes this 
season, and which called forth surprise and 
admiration, was to replace ribbons, now dis- 
carded, by a half-inch wide sparkling silver 
woven tape. The ends were not tied into a 
bow-knot, but held together by affixing one’s 
seal—a wax seal, which gave an air of personal 
distinction to the white package or box. Red 
wax was used in preference, but other colors 
were not tabooed by any means. 


BesIpE— 


Your many rows of pearls worn clasped to 
your throat-in full evening dress—the newest 
touch permits you to attach a double row of 
them from your necklet to the top of your 
bodice décollétage, on both sides in front. It 
destroys the illusion, none too agreeable in the 
case of sleeveless bodices, that they may drop 
off, and for that reason should be commended 
and become popular, since the sleeveless bodice 
has come to establish itself in the way of 
smartness. 


Be AL 
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[Note—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of shops 
where articles are purchasable should enclose stamped and 
addressed envelope for reply, and state page and date, See 
illustrations on page 109.] 

Mart neck attire takes woman a long way 
on the road to being well dressed. The 
plainest gown gains a frisky holiday air 

by a soft tinted chiffon stock and cravat, all 
plaits and bows, or a jaunty, stiff ended taffeta, 
that stands out for its right of attention, and 
demands notice by its crispy freshness. 

Some new neck apparel, just taken from the 
packing-boxes and tissue-paper, I found unusu- 
ally attractive. A collarette of clear turquoise- 
blue with high sides that bend over, edged with 
narrowest black velvet, and finished with a 
large bow in front with pointed ends that stick 
stify out on either side with rather a jabot of 
silk beneath. Price, $2.75. 

Three dollars and fifty cents is the price of 
a white taffeta black chenille dotted stock 
edged with pale green chiffon, black Chenille 
cord and ribbon guipure. The bow is a 
double one, and large and smartly made. 

A turquoise taffeta folded collar has a jabot 
of silk edged with fancy ribbons, corded with 
black. The price of this is $3.50. 

- White always has its charm, and chiffon is 
always becoming. One lovely neck affair 
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made of it has a folded collar, the last fold 
apparently tieing in a four-in-hand. Near the 
bottom the ends are knotted, and beneath 
comes an accordion-plaited edge ruffled with 
narrow turquoise satin ribbon. 

>» Lace scarfs are to be much worn the coming 
season. A well-fitting stock of plain white 
satin is used as a foundation, and over this is 
wound the lace, tieing in a charming fluffy 
bow in front with long ends. One of the ad- 
vantages of these lace scarfs is that the lace can 
be pressed when crumpled, and always kept 
fresh and dainty. To press appliquéd lace, a 
flannel sheet should be used ; it prevents the 
lace having that flattened appearance that it 
otherwise gets. For $3.50, a lovely scarf, such 
as I_have described, can be bought. 
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$15 is the price of a real duchesse lace scarf, 
not very long or broad, but very effective in 
pattern. 

Long silk gauze ties are still popular, and 
with plaited frill at the ends can be had in 
very generous width or length for $2.15 each. 

A pretty yellow crinkled crépe stock and 
bow-knot can be bought for $1.75. 

Spring importations—the first tremor of 
coming smartness—show a variety of little 
shoulder capes and neck ruches in most at- 
tractive and stylish models. A becoming one 
is made like the sketch for $13.50, and of 








black mousseline de soie, with a high accor- 
dion-plaited double neck ruche. Double ends 
hang in front and a narrow moiré ribbon 
smartly trims the edges, put on in two rows. 
Little ribbon loops are sewn on the bottoms of 
the long tabs. 

What is prettier than those quaint Marie 
Antoinette fichus and more serviceable as a 
light shoulder scarf when in evening dress ? 
A lovely silk gauze, with accordion-plaited 
plissé, is $7. Those made of point d’esprit 
come from $8.50 up, according to quality. 

Oft-worn white and silver will always hold 
its own, and ina ball-room has a distinction 
that the colored combinations lack. Em- 
broidered on white tulle are silver paillettes 
and tiny crystal beads, with white chenille 
embroidery as a substantial setting. This 
skirt and bodice material is $55, and is ex- 
quisitely dainty. 
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To appliqué on evening frocks there are 
very handsome bow-knots of blue chenille, 
steel and crystal, studded with a large rhine- 
stone centre. Price, $3.75 each. 

Very handsome is a Renaissance lace frock, 
the whole thing complete for $100. Made up 
over white taffeta, such a frock would beggar 
description. 
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carry over to another season, hats are given 
away. And we still have two good months 
in which to wear such bargains ; and for the 
thrifty there is always the thought that good 
materials are never wasted and can next season 
easily be transferred to another hat, and make 
a good start for early wear; so that to all 
women, I should think, this mid-season sale, 









and style and good material. The sketch 
shows a black tulle hat trimmed with spangled 
breasts and aigrettes and although not reduced 
to $5 it is way below the original price. 

Tall cappin wings with well executed re- 
poussé figures are selling for $8 and $8.50 and 
are unusually handsome and are much like the 
antique Dutch tankardsthat aresosmart and rare. 





Another tasteful piece of lace is in skirt 
pattern and of point d’Alencon. Price, $50. 

Gun-metal chains are attractive and appro- 
priate for those in mourning ; like the sketch 
they cost $2, and are divided with little dull 
jet beads. 

The millinery shops are one great bargain 
counter. I think I can safely say there is no 
hat in town for sale that has not been reduced. 
To make room for spring stock and not to 


COIFFURE FROM 
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which has really become a great feature of 
New York, would be interesting. It is such 
a satisfaction to go to the very top milliners 
and feel that the great law of compensation 
can be realized, and one can get from them at 
as much below the real worth as a few weeks 
earlier we were asked to pay above. 

In one shop every hat left has been reduced 
to $5. Some of them have a bird or a buckle 
way above that price and all have smartness 


Liquor caraffes in English glass perfectly 
plain with those quaint indented curves are 
now going for $2.45. 

A desk set for $17.75 is of very good delft 
and covers all the requirements of the desk 
from the blotter with its china corners to all 
the little stamp boxes, trays, etc. 

One of those squat china lamps, light with 
floral design is as cheap as $4.95. 

Cut glass celery dishes, flat and long, are $3. 50. 
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Silk shirt waists are $7.98 and made with 
little tucks and very good silk. 

Still cheaper ones are to be had for $5.95 
and are of very good cut and design, tucked 
fronts with crystal or round brass buttons and 
small ruffles down either side the stud plait. 
The backs are tucked in three box plaits from 
the yoke, and narrow in at the waist line. 
For $8.50 chenille dotted taffeta shirts are to 
be bought that are exact copies of $17 shirts 
made early in the season at one of the expen- 


sive specialist's. Particularly stylish in this lot 
is a white with black chenille dots, the 
sleeves corded with little folds of white satin. 

Pretty fine sheer''chemises with dainty 
Valenciennes insertion and edge run through 
with narrow ribbons are to be had for $1.95 
and $2.25, and are most attractive for the 
price. A new and charming night dress 
model is empire design with a fichu folded 
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across the throat. The front of the gown is 
striped with insertion, and the elbow sleeves 
are treated in the same way ; the price of this 
confection is about $11. For $7.50 really 
lovely night dresses are to be had. 

Silk and linen batiste—that is one of the new 
materials for summer frocks—is lovely in tex- 
ture, looking more like silk than linen, and is 
sold for 75 cents a yard. 








Silk warp voille is another pretty material ; 
$1.85 a yard. 

For negligés a cachemire in all the light 
shades is offered for 58 cents a yard, double 
width and of good quality. 

Spangled net for skirt and bodice can be 
bought as low as $21, and is very well covered, 
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and looks very handsome. Chenille muffs are 
to be had now from $17 up; a beautiful muff, 
made square and flat, is reduced to $50, and is 
of the very best chinchilla. 


THatT— 


Black or white lace guimps with gowns to 
match, be it understood, permit a much lower 
décolletage than could be worn in any other 
manner, 





TuHaT ZENANI— 

Is at once the prettiest, softest and most 
becoming of new materials for evening wraps, 
négligées, breakfast matinées, etc. It is now 
possible to purchase it, but heretofore the 
lingéres imported it for their own use, some- 
times making dainty short petticoats of it for 
winter wear, but that was before such clinging 
skirts were worn. 
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A PRIMER OF HERALDRY FOR 
AMERICANS 


BY EDWARD & HOLDEN. THE CENTURY CO, 


_ He Primer opens with an attractive 
title-page and the heraldic book- 
plate of George Washington (some 

years ago an original sold for $1,000). The 
introductory note covers a large field in a few 
pages. This is followed by an original out- 
line account of heraldry in general, which is 
comprehensive, and, what is rare in foreign 
works of a similar nature, there is given cer- 
tain information that appears rarely even in 
large and expensive books on heraldry. Many 
readers will appreciate the moderate price of 
this work when they learn that complete 
books on heraldry cost from $5 to $25. The 
primer under notice is a unique introduction 
to heraldic study, and ought to attract many 
students to this delightful art; so far it is 
perhaps the only medizval custom which has 
defied research to fix or locate its actual 
origin, 

Its almost simultaneous appearance in all 
Europe between 1100 and 1200 A. bp. has 
made it almost impossible to name any one 
nation as its sponsor. Mr. Holden should 
write again for more advanced readers, as he 
gives evidence of well-grounded and extensive 
knowledge of heraldry that would be most 
interesting to his fellow pursuivants of armes. 

In blazoning the shield of the United 
States the primer states that it is ** argent, six 
pallets gules.’ This is a disputed point ; and 
is often given as *‘paly of thirteen arg. & gu,”” 
and for the reason that these pales were to 
signify the original thirteen states. It being 
obvious that a silver field with only six pales 
cannot so denote. It is given thus by the 
United States Government, etc,, ‘‘paleways of 
thirteen pieces’’—‘‘ represent the several 
states.”’ 

The pages of Ancient Lineage in the book 
should be noted and read with care. This 
feature is an excellent 2s it is unusual in 
books on heraldry. This alone will be a 
revelation to average Americans, especially 
those of the pure snob-type. 

Let us add one family rarely spoken of by 
the American when boasting of descent from 
Charlemagne, ‘‘that father to thousands,"’ 
the great family of Este—the oldest in all 
Europe. It is known that their manor Ateste 
(near Rome) was a city 136 B. c , and they 
are supposed to be from the Actii of Rome, 
a powerful house 600 B. c. 

The primer closes with a set of twenty-four 
plates, illustrating shields, ordinaries, charges, 
helmets and achievements selected with much 
taste and appreciation of true heraldic form, 
The work will prove unsatisfactory to the 
ambitious, for, like all good things, it creates 
a desire for more; but it must be borne in 
mind that to become expert in the art of her- 
aldry at least two years must be devoted to 
the study of it, and one must become familiar 
with over a hundred volumes of English, 
French and German heraldry. In fact, the 
English heraldic dictionary alone covers some 
600 pages. It cannot, therefore, be expected 
that a primer of heraldry can do more than 
indicate the way ; and this one not only ac- 
complishes that, but it shows, by a surprisingly 
new method, that the field of heraldry is no 
narrow grass-plot attached to a small house. 


REVIEW OF LITERATURE IN 
1898 


S this is the season of year-books and 
A annuals the readers of Vogue may 
like to have a Ruckblich of litera- 

ture. On the whole the year 1898 was dis- 
appointing both in the number and quality of 
books brought out in the United States. 
There were forty-two fewer publications than 
in the preceding twelve months and we have 
to go back to 1894 to reach a lower record. 
The total amounted to 4986, of which 554 
were new editions of old books As usual, 
fiction was by far the largest department, 
comprising 724 new books, while law and 
theology came next with 417 and 406 respec- 
tively. Poetry was one of the few subjects 


that showed an increase, with 288, or 108 





more than the previous year. Strange to say, 
humor and satire do not seem to be much in 
favor with the American public just now, for 
only a beggarly 18 new works appeared. 
History gained largely, principally, of course, 
by the great number of hastily. written books 
on Spain and her colonies, and the war. 

The same story comes from across the 
water. English publications show a loss of 
410 from the previous year. The total was 
7,516, of which 6,008 were new, Fiction 
accounted for nearly one-third of the whole. 
The year was strangely unfruitful in notable 
books. Probably Kipling’s The Day’s Work 
was the most successful, fifty thousand copies 
selling in three months. The works on Bis- 
marck naturally did not owe their popularity 
to any Jiterary excellence. 

The historical romance has not yet gone 
out of favor and tales of adventure are in- 
creasing in popularity. 

The year was singularly barren of children’s 
books of merit, which will make the loss of 
Lewis Carroll more keenly felt. The world 
of letters lost several famous writers, chiefly 
among whom were William Black, Mary 
Cowden Clarke, Georg Ebers, Edward Bel- 
lamy, Harold Frederic, and Lewis Carroll. 

Briefly, we may sum up the result by say- 
ing that it was a year of dull excellence and 
that most of the notable books came from the 
other side. The Christmas books, however, 
were unusually attractive and the publishers 
report large sales. 


TWO AMERICAN LEGENDS 
(nm the beauty and variety of 


our American legends, it seems 

strange that they have not been 
more universally studied and are not mo.e 
generally known. Mr. Skinner, therefore, 
deserves our thanks for having followed his 
successful Myths and Legends of Our Own 
Lands with a second volume on Myths and 
Legends Beyond Our Borders, which, in other 
words, means Myths and Legends of Greater 
America, which we consider a better title. 
Here we have legends of places and stories of 
the soil in-both Canada and Mexico. 


THE AZTEC TANNHAUSER 


HE Venus of Mexico was Tlazoleotl, 

| a goddess of lustrous beauty, who 
lived in the ninth heaven in a gar- 

den of many delights, attended by little mis- 
shapen people and clowns who danced and 
sang for her and ran with messages. No- 
where else were such sparkling waters, no- 
where else such glorious flowers, nowhere 
else such luring eyes as hers. She was bold 
in her amours, and made others love on whom 
she cast her spell, for if one but touched a 
blossom in her garden of Xochiquetzal he 
would love constantly. Weaving and spin- 
ning a gorgeous fabiic, she looked earthward, 
and on the lonely pillar of rock called Te- 
huchnet] she saw a naked, wasted man. 
This devotee, Yaffan, had separated himself 
from the world, the flesh and the eighty-seven 
devils, and retired to this lonely pinnacle to 
pray and purify himself. The gods set his 
enemy, Yaotl, to spy upon him, to see that 
he kept his place and his intention, and, 
indeed, he would not look on the women 
whom the gods sent down from time to time 
totempt him. He began to rise in the esti- 
mation of the watchers in the sky, and they 
debated as to how soon he might be translated 
and become as oneofthem. But Tlazoleotl, 
angry that love and beauty should be spurned, 
though in the desert, cried to the other gods, 
**Do not suppose that your hero can resist 
my charm, He cannot come to heaven yet- 
His vow is worthless.”* She descended to 
the rock, unveiled her shining form, and 
said: ‘* Brother, I am Tlazoleotl, I come to 
comfort you after your weary vigils in this 
place, for I admire your constancy, and am 
sorry for your pains,’’ ‘Then the watchful 
spy was glad, for the goddess had conquered, 
and her lover and victim lay on the rock 
whence she had vanished, imploring mercy 
and beating his breast in self.contempt. 
Yaotl stole upon Yaffan, and with aslash of his 
stone axe struck his head from his shoulders, 
The gods turned Yaffan into a scorpion whose 
forearms are often lifted, praying, and he 
crawled under the stone where he had dwelt, 
while Yaotl hurried away to the village where 


the pious man’s wife lived, led her to the 
rock on which Yaffan had perished, told her 
the story of his failure, sin, and death, and 
while she wept smote off her head too. She 
also became a scorpion and joined her hus- 
band, and from these two have come all the 
scorpions that hide beneath stones in shame 
and fear. But Yaotl had been too eager in 
his enmity to the fallen saint, and he had no 
excuse for slaying his wife, so the gods turned 
him into a locust—a food for scorpions, 

Charles M. Skinner, Myths and Legends 

Beyond our Borders (Philadelphia, 1898). 


THE DEVIL’S HEAD 


N a bluff overhanging an inlet of the 
Lake of the Woods, near Rat Port- 
age, Ontario, is a curiously marked 
and weathered mass of granite, the ledge re- 
sembling a broad, distorted face, with staring 
eyes and savage, grinning mouth. Some 
larkish persons have used paint to increase 
the human suggestion of the thing, and per- 
sons of weak nerves suddenly coming upon it 
for the first time, have been rudely startled, 
and have been compelled to ask for flasks. 
Skull Rock and Devil’s Head they call it, the 
nam<s being used indifferently. It is twenty 
feet high, and of about the same width. The 
mouth, strangely, is a cave, which may be 
entered for ten feet, and leads to a deep throat 
in the stone behind. Nearly every miner 
who enters this region to prospect for metal 
visits this freak, and touches his palm to its 
forehead for luck ; for the first gold-bearing 
rock discovered by white men in this region 
was found in the mouth of this great mask. It 
was said that Indians put it there ; but, while 
the mound-builders knew the value of copper 
and worked it skilfully at the Lake Superior 
mines before the era of Columbus, there is 
nothing to prove that they valued gold until 
the frauds and ferocity of Europeans showed 
them how much other men could prize it. 
One miner traveled fifteen hundred miles to 
touch this face before he began a search for 
gold in quite another part of the country. 
The Indians are indifferent to this phase of 
the matter. They see in the glaring monster 
the head of a giant who came out of the 
northwest to protect them against the whites, 
and they feel a reverence for it, which they 
used to prove by burying their bravest men in 
its shadow. Consequently, it is not to them 
the head of a devil, but of a hero. There 
are many traditions of warriors who were to 
help them repel the hated French and English 
and untiJ a recent date they read comfort in 
heavenly signs and looked hopefully to every 
strong man of their own race, down to Sitting 
Bull, to freethe land. The comet of 1811 
they said was the avenging arm of Tecumseh. 
The expected messiah, in whose honor the 
exciting ghost-dances have been held from 
time to time, is by some affirmed to be Mani- 
bozho. It was not Manibozho who left his 
skull here in the wilderness grinning at the 
faithful, for he was a man of peace and wise 
counsel, It was possibly a visitant from the 
happy hunting grounds. Look west from 
Calgary to the tumbled Yothic peaks of the 
Rockies, and you see the Indian’s ‘‘ bridge of 
the world’’ leading to heaven. It was 
from those happy hunting grounds that the 
giant rescuer returned to fight once more, 
but vainly, for his people. 
Charles M. Skinner, Myths and Legends 
Beyond our Borders. (Philadelphia, 1898.) 


WESSEX POEMS * 
O' something over a dozen books of 


verse that have already appeared 

since the new year, Wessex Poems, 
by Thomas Hardy, is by far the most re- 
markable. Scott turned from poetry to fic- 
tion, but it is only our later novelists that 
have seemed to feel the neeessity of demon- 
strating their possession of poetic gifts. And 
how unsatisfactory is the performance, as a 
rule! Charlotte Bronté, George Eliot, Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson, George Meredith, Black- 
more, Quiller Couch and Conan Doyle are 
examples of writers who have not been con- 
tent with the fame attained in prose. Kip- 
ling and William Morris are the brilliant ex- 
ceptions to the list of failures. Now comes 
Hardy, who, not content with writing verses, 
actually dares to illustrate them with thirty- 

* (Harper & Bros , New York, 1899.) 


two original drawirgs. The latter are not 
the least remarkable part of the book, Not- 
withstanding their primitive character, the 
greatly add to the power of the poetry and 
give a kind of nocturnal solemnity to these 
verses. It may not be generally known that 
Mr. Hardy was an architect before he gave 
himself up to literature, and his illustrations, 
though weird and imaginative and full of noc- 
turnal glamor, are tinged with his ear}, 
draughtsmanship. Many of these poems 
were written in the author’s youth; all but 
four appear here for the: first time in print. 
Dialect veise has been done to death of late 
years, and therefore the ordinary reader who 
might be repelled by the title Wessex Poems 
will be glad to learn that this volume con- 
tains some lyrical and personal poems not in 
the Dorsetshire dialect. Criticism of the 
poet’s strange choice of words is in a measure 
disarmed by his explanation in the preface : 
‘© Wherever an ancient or legitimate word of 
the district, for which there was no equiva- 
valent in received English, suggested itself as 
the most natural, nearest and often only ex- 
pression of a thought, it has been made use 
of on what scemed good grounds.’’ The 
peculiarities as well as the beauties of Mr. 
Hardy’s lines are well exhibited in : 


AT NEWS OF HER DEATH 


Ot a line of her writing have I, 
N Not a thread of her hair, 
No mark of her late time as 
dame of her dwelling, whereby 
I may picture her there ; 
And in vain do I urge my insight 
To conceive my lost prize 
At her close, whom I knew when her 
dreams were upbrimming with light, 
And with laughter her eyes. 


What scenes spread around her last days, 
Sad, shining, or dim? 
Did her gifts and compassions enray and en- 
rich her sweet ways 
With an aureate nimb ? 
Or did life light decline from her years, 
And mischance control 
Her full day-star ; unease, or regret, or fore- 
bod'ngs, or fears 
Disennoble her scul ? 


Thus I do buc the phantom retain 
Of the maiden of yore 
As my relic; yet haply the best of ker—fixed 
in my brain. 
It may be the more 
That no line of her writing have I, 
Nor a thread of her hair, 
No mark of her late time as dame in her 
dwelling, whereby 
I may picture her there. 


That is certainly a peculiar metre and an 
original poem, and who will deny its depth 
of sentiment? But, perhaps, it is in the 
tragic force of the ballads that we recogn‘ze 
the author of Tess. In The Burghers we find 
a man philosophically assisting his beautiful 
wife to desert him, because since she loves 
another it is destiny. The descriptive splen- 
dor and the mournful self-delusion of My 
Cicely are magnificent. Another leaf in the 
wind of Fate is the heroine of the strange 
poem, The Dance at the Phenix, which 
opens musically : 


‘* To Fanny came a gentle youth 
From inland leazes lone; 
His love was fresh as apple-blooth 
By Parrett, Yeo or Tone. 
And daily he entreated her 
To be his tender minister, 
And call him aye her own.” 


Among the poems we find three fine bal- 
lads of the Napoieonic wars. In Valencien 
nes the deaf corporal is at once humorous 
and pathetic. 


We've fetched *em back to quick from dead ; 
But never more on earth while rose is red 
Wili drum rouse corpel! Doctor said 

O° meat Valencieén. 


*Twere true. No voice o° friend or foe 
Can reach me now, or any livin’ beén ; 
And little have I power to know 

Since then at Valencieén ! 
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I never hear the zummer hums 
O” bees; and don’ know when the cuckoo 
comes ; 
But night and day I hear the bombs 
We threw at Valencieén. 


As for the Duke of York in war, 
There be some folk whose judgment o’en is 
mean ; 
But this I say—’a was not far 
From great at Valencieén. 


0’ wild wet nights,-when all seems sad, 

My wounds come back, as though new 
wounds I'd had; 

But yet—at times I’m sort o’ glad 
I fout at Valencieén. 


Well: Heaven wi’ its jaspar halls 

Is now the only town I care to be in. 

Good Lord, if Nick should bomb the walls 
As we did Valencieén ! 


In Neutral Tones we have strength and 
vivid painting : 


We stood by a pond that winter day 

And the sun was white as though chidden of 
God, 

And a few leaves lay on the starving sod, 

They had fallen from an ash and were grey. 


The majority of our modern sweet singer 
fall fainting into the arms of Melpomene, 
but Mr. Hardy's strength and originality 
make us regret that he has devoted his life to 
fiction rather than to poetry. 


TUSCAN LOVE SONG 
O Dove, that flying o’er the hill dost stay 


thee 
To make thy nest among the stones 
for cover, 
Lend me a feather from thy wing, I pray 
thee, 
That I may write a letter to my lover. 
And when it’s writ all fine, and doth content 


me, 
I'll give thee back the pen that thou hast 
lent me, 
And when it’s written out and sealed 
together. 
O dove ! I'll give thee back the love-steeped 
feather. 


Strettell, Spanish and Italian Folk-Songs 
(London and New York, 1887). 


THE MESSAGE OF THE ROSE 


O, lovely Rose, 
Cs Tell herthat wastes her time 
and me, 
That now she knows, 


When I resemble her to thee, 
How sweet and fair she seems to be. 


Tell ber that’s young, 
And shuns to have her graces spied, 
That hadst thou sprung 
In deserts, where no men abide, 
Thou must have uncommended died. 


Small is the worth 

Of Beauty from the light retired ; 
Bid her come forth, 

Suffer herself to be desired, 

And not blush so to be admired. 


Then die, that she 
The common fate of all things rare 
May read in thee : 
How smali a part of time they share 
[hat are so wondrous sweet and fair. 


AGNES REPPLIER 


Iss Repplier stands first among the 
M American women authors who 
have won a well-deserved and solid 
reputation, Her numerous books of essays, 
including Books and Men (1888); Points of 
View (1891); Essays in Miniature (1892) ; 
Essays in Idleness (1893); In the Dozy 
Hours (1894); and Varia (1897), show a 
raceful literary style combined with taste and 
holarship not often present in women’s 
rk. It seems strange that Agnes Repplier 
18 80 lazy about learning to read that her 
amily despaired of her. At the age of eleven 
he went with her sister to a convent at Eden 
jall, near Philadelphia. ‘The latter city has 
vays been her home. She believes in Ham- 
ct’s meth-d study what you most affect,”’ 
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and that each one really knows his own tastes 
and should follow them. At an early age she 
discovered the use of her pen and contributed 
first to the Catholic World. Her essays at- 
tracted attention as soon as they were pubtished 
in book-form, and established their author’s 
position in the world of letters. In her last 
book Miss Repplier has departed from her 
special line of work. This is Phildelphia : 
the Place and the People (1897). It has had 
a large local sale, which the author thinks is 
due to the Quakers who have bern quick to 
understand the sympathy and admiration with 
which she fellowed their histery in their own 
town, After studying their record minutcly, 
Miss Repplier says: ** They have had scant 
justice done them and I was glad to fight 


AGNES 


their battle.’” Miss Repplier is now at wok 
on a number of magazine articles, and, at the 
same time is gathering together material for a 
book on cats which is to be dedicated to the 
memory of Agrippina, a little cat which the 
author dearly loved and made the subject of a 
delightful pa er in her Essays in Idleness. In 
this she says : 


“She is sitting now on my desk, and I glance 
at her with deference, mutely begging permis- 
sion to begin. But her back is turned to me, 
and expresses in every curve such fine and 
delicate disdain that I falter and lose courage 
at the very threshold of my task. I have 
long known that cats are the most contemptu- 
ous of creatures, and that Agrippina is the 
most contemptuous of cats. The spirit of 
Bouhaki, the proud Theban beast that sat 





erect with gold earrings in his ears, at the feet 
of his master, King Hana; the spirit of 
Muezza, whose slumbers Mahomet himself 
was not bold enough to disturb; the spirit of 
Micetto, Chateaubriand’s ecclesiastical pet, 
dignified as a cardinal, and conscious ever 
that he was the gift of a sovereign pontiff, 
the spirits of all arrogant cats that have played 
scornful parts in the world’s great comedy, 
look out from Agrippina’s yellow eyes, and 
hold me in subjection. I should like to ex- 
plain to her,if I dared, that my desk is 
small, littered with many papers, and sadly 
overcrowded with the useful inutilities which 
affectionate friends delight in giving me at 
Christmas time. Sainte-Beuve’s cat, I am 
aware, sat on his desk, and roamed at will 


REPPLIER 


among those precious manuscripts which no 
intrusive hand was ever permitted to touch ; 
but Sainte-Beuve probably had sufficient space 
reserved for his own comfort and convenience, 
I have not ; and Agrippina’s beautifully ringed 
tail flapping across my copy distracts my at- 
tention, and imperils the neatness of my pen- 
manship. Even when she is disposed to be 
affable, turns the light of her countenance 
upon me, watches with attentive curiosity 
every stroke I make, and softly, with curved 
paw, pats my pen as it travels over the paper, 
even in these halcyon moments though my 
self-love is flattered by her condescension, I 
am aware that I should work better and more 
rapidly if I denied myself this charming com- 
panionshir.”’ 

Next year Miss Repplier will go to Italy on 
a long deferred holiday trip. 


tit 


ON THE BOOK COUNTER 


BIBLE STORIES IN BIBLE LANGUAGE, BY 
EDWARD TUCKERMAN POTTER, WITH AN 
INTRODUCTION BY THE RT. REV. HENRY 
C. POTTER, D. D, D. APPLETON AND Co, 


A new edition of a little compilation which 
has become very popular and ought to be put 
into the hands of every child. The stories 
are told in Biblical language entirely free 
from any intrusion of the editor’s thought, 
and therefore they are merely taken from the 
Bible and left to impress the reader with its 
own teachings. Some of the stories, how- 
ever, occupying a few pages are spread over 
several chapters in the Bible, and Mr, Potter 
has therefore cut judiciously matter that is 
uninteresting, or not likely to be understcod 
by children. The stories include The Garden 
of Eden, Noah’s Ark, The Tower of Babel, 
Lot’s Wife, Joseph and His Brethren, 
Moses, The Flagues of Egypt, Samson, Ruth, 
Samuel, David and Goliath, Absalom, Elijah, 
Elisha, Esther, Job, Daniel, Jonah, and stories 
in the life of Jesus Christ. Bishop Potter ap- 
propriately says in his preface: ‘* Within 
the last fifty years the attitude of great mul- 
titudes of people to the Bible has largely 
changed. This has not been because they 
have ceased to reverence it or to prize it, but 
because more accurate knowledge concerning 
certain parts of it has taught them to read it 
less literally and with a more candid recog- 
nition in it of its humanelement. But this is 
not more true than another fact concerning the 
Bible, which is not open to dispute. We 
have been taught that we must treat its 
several books as a literature, and submit 
them to the same tests to which we sub- 
ject other literature. Well, we have done 
so, cordially and unreservedly. And yet the 
fact remains that they do not take their place 
with other literature. Somehow they stand 
apart from it and above it, Somehow 
they touch us with a spell like nothing else in 
all the world.” While the book is excellent, 
we do not consider the pictures satisfactory 


which are taken mostly from German 
paintings. 
BELINDA AND SOME OTHERS. BY ETHEL 


MAUDE, D. APPLETON AND Co, 


A pretty and breezy little story of four sis- 
ters and two brothers, who are turned out of 
their home by an uncle who :eturns from 
South Africa, and go to London to earn their 
living in artistic pursuits and keep house. 
The uncle turns out to be a millionaire and 
bestows happiness on his nieces and nephews. 
The tale is well written, and is exactly the 
kind of book to read during an idle hour. 


A WEATHER PROPHET 
QO” Unc’ Woodchuck jes’ look wise 


An’ whiff de smoke fum out his 
eyes. 


***Fessor,’’ said Brer Rabbit, den, 
** When'll spring be here again? 


Dar’s some rumors in de town 
Dat she’s been a-sneakin’ roun’.’’ 
Ole Unc’ Woodchuck jes’ look wise 
An’ whiff de smoke fum out his eyes. 
*¢*Fessor,’” said Brer 
*t Folks dey tink yoh 


ack, perlite, 
nows a sight 


** Yoh’s a wedder prophet, shore 
Wen yoh shadder’s at de doah, 


»>* 


Is spring comin Fum de smoke 
Ole Unc’ Woodchuck looked and spoke. 


** Yes, I reckon she'll be heah, 


Like she comes "bout every year.’’ 


*¢ Sakes alive !"’ Brer Rabbit said, 
** But Unc’ Woodchuck’s got a head !"* 


If Tam O’Shanter’d had a Wheel ( 1898 ). 
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the name and address of the sender. No 
others will receive consideration with a 
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PARIS A CITY OF LOST ILLUSIONS 


perhaps a century or more so, there must 

have been a marriage somewhere in my 
family with someone who had gypsy blood. 
This little prelude has a romantic and an an- 
tiquated sentimental flavor, I have no doubt 
that gypsies are very well in opera and drama, 
where they sometimes manage to rid house- 
holds of very objectionable children, and 
where they pass most of their time in quaint 
garb, dancing and singing or crouching around 
fires made of red property lights. But in real 
life they are a very dirty people, with an aver- 
sion to soap and cold water. The gypsy strain 
does not manifest itself in me in this particu- 
ular. 1 am simply at times a nomad. I 
think we all are. We want to go out and 
roam, and those of us even who are anchored 
with heavy responsibilities sometimes feel the 
want of that sublime independence. Even in 
a metropolis one stagnates. But unless I go 
to Italy, or the Riviera, or Egypt, or Japan, 
or the tropics, I shall only find myself in 
another stress of bad weather. We listen to 
so much that is not true, and we believe in 
all the old delusions of centuries. Books in- 
fluence us. Some idiot has said that Paris 
was the Americans’ heaven, and consequently 
we believe in it thoroughly. Paris is attrac- 
tive at times, and for one who has thoroughly 
Gallic tastes, and who has made friends 
there, Paris, I have no doubt, is everything. 
But those first impressions can never be re- 
peated, and we may be as happy in Brooklyn 
or in a humdrum Western town as on the 
Champs-Elysées. 

You have lived, my dear boy, possibly in 
America all your life. You are quite a young 
man, It is your first trip abroad. The ocean 
voyage is filled with noveltyt» you. Perhaps 
you have ordered an outfit for the ship, and 
wear new clothes and knickerbockers, and 
may be tennis shoes or a golf rig. Ah! the 
tourist. Ah! my dear Mr. Gibson, what 
crimes in dress can be laid to your door ! 

At first, Europe is disappointing. You 
must remember that all individuality nearly is 
leveled in this age of steam and electricity or 
I should have said of liquefied air, electricity 
and steam. ‘The peasant wears a frock coat 
and a top hat and I fear that you will be able 
to buy your New York newspaper anywhere, 
even on the top of the Andes or in Thibet, 
where presently the shriek of the steam en- 
gine will be heard and American bars will 
flourish. 

But you have not gone to South America 
nor again to Asia. You are anchored at 
Havre or Cherbourg or some other French 
port. A dismal journey through a naked 
country to Paris. ‘The railway carriages not 
heated by steam are cold and uncomfortable. 
You reach Paris by nightfall, when it is at 
its best. It is true that I have often com- 
plained of the steam and furnace-heated hotels 
of America, but you will not find one of the 
European hotels as comfortable as one in a 
large American city. Paris in winter. and 
early spring is detestable. I suppose I am 
uttering a heresy, but I never suffered so much 
from cold and damp and fog and general dis- 
comfort. Paris is either a féte de nuit, the 
boulevards brilliant, the outdoor café chan- 
tants in full blast and everyone out in the open 
air, or the day must be perfect and the trees 
green and the skies blue. Otherwise, Paris 
is provincial and it has now reached a stage of 
provincialism which is very disagreeable. It 
is a French hobble-de-hoy. You goto the play. 
Of course you will be dragged to the Moulin 
Rouge, which is not only disreputable as a café 
chantant, but it is stupid, and the decorations 
are tawdry. You see a fifth-rate variety show 
and some dancing by hired miserable -looking 
women and wretched men, which has neither 
grace nor fun. Iam not a prude, but coarse- 
ness without a bit of suggestive beauty, in- 
decency which is not indecency but only vul- 
garity, disgust me. The Folies Bergéres has 
a charming promenade, but the performance is 
a duplicate of Koster and Bial’s. You have 
seen all the artists, and I hear now that the 
piéce de resistance is a cinématograph with 
pictures of the war and Santiago. How dis- 
appointed you will be ! You will tire of Paris 


a is hard to choose. Years ago, indeed, 


in two weeks. You have pictured it as 
Zola has described it, as Paul de Kock has 
given it; the Paris—if you go on the wretched 
left bank, which to-day is a dismal Bowery 
with adecided soupgon of Brooklyn—of Mur- 
ger and even of du Maurier has faded away. 
Did it ever exist? Yes, it did. But perhaps 
the environment in those days_was less modern 
and the mise-en-scéne like that of a theatre 
and you an actor on the stage coming from a 
monotonous provincial American town, 
found a new lite and a delightful existence. 
But America has been the great plaster. It 
is a huge bee which has sucked the honey 
from these gardens and to-day you will find 
Paris more provincial than many cities in 
your native land. 

One by one the quaint old restaurants of 
Paris have disappeared. 1 took a flying trip 
over last spring, and I know of what I write. 
Ten years ago, in my salad days, there were, 
charming quiet restaurants with historic 
names, To day you will find flaring Duvals 
with a cheap service and waitiesses. Bignon’s 
is no more; the Café Riche and other good 
restaurants on the Boulevards have disappeared. 
Paillard has set up inthe Champs-Elysees and 
at five in the evening you can go there and 
see eight duchesses, or more if it be in the 
season (duchesses come to Paris with straw- 
berries and asparagus ), confabbing together. 
It is perhaps the Paris of Gyp, but it is the 
Waldorf-Astoria or Sherry’s or Delmonico’s. 
At Paillard’s you have a hugh—I can think 
of no other adjective—band of noisy musi- 
cians playing in a small room. It is noise 
and nothing more. It has not the repose of 
a New York restaurant, and five years ago I 
could have reversed this opinion. 

‘¢ But you do not know Paris?’’ I may 
hear an enthusiast say, who has passed a 
youth in its ateliers and studios, My dear 
boy, since you were there the Quartier Latin 
has gone over to Montmartre. The Boule- 
vard St, Michel is dull and the lights are 
dim in the cafés and they are only half filled. 
The Luxembourg, it is true, where the band 
plays on fine days once a week, 1s still 
crowded with women knitting, and men 
with queer hats and the everlasting frauds 
who are feeding the pigeons. But the cloth- 
iers have taken hold of even the artists and 
students who are left. The St. Jacques or 
Good Samaritan or the other men whose de- 
livery carts are adorned with the picture of a 
farmer boy and a cast iron palm tree, are 
supplying cheap American clothing, and you 
will see the shirts of pink and blue with or 
without cuffs, the tan shoes and the made-up 
scarfs. At night the Quartier is dead. The 
Bal is dim and the grisettes and the students, 
where are they? Creations, my dear boy, 
half of your own fancies, phantoms of an- 
other age which have paid the penalty of the 
picturesque—falling before the spirit of 
modern custom tortured into a misshapen 
provincialism. 

Give me the streets of Bordeaux, the garlic 
of the south, or the stuffy inn of Flanders and 
the flat beer of Antwerp—anything but this ; 
and yet in each of these places you will find 
trolley lines, and electric cars, and automo- 
biles, and telephone service. I am sure you 
can get a decent cocktail and be shaved for a 
reasonable price in a gilded barber shop—if 
you are so disposed—under the very shadow 
of that little eminence dignified by the name 
of a mountain and called, as of old, Sinai. 
As for the brasserie of Paris, to-day the old 
drinks are gone, and there is nothing but bad 
French beer and Frankfurter sausages with 
cabbage —not a bit less doubtful in origin than 
those you get at Coney Island, and perhaps 
not as good. 

You can enjoy your Paris, however, if you 
go there with American illusions cast from 
your mind. The people are different ; the 
theatric surroundings are amusing; there is 
some novelty in the antiques, and a few days 
of it are enjoyable. . But then you must 
move on. 

I am never disappointed in anything, be- 
cause I take things at my own valuation ; 
and if I am in the mood, I can enjoy Europe, 
and if not, I take the first ship back. And 
I shall ask Meadows, where shall I go? 











Readers inquiring names of shops where articles 
mentioned in Vogue are purchasable should always 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope for reply. 


CLOTHES IN MODERN FARCE 


N Because She Loved Him So, now run- 
I ning at the Madison Square Thea- 
tre, Mr. Edwin Arden, who takes 
the part of a young husband—an artist but 
still a man who goes out in society—wears 
some rather remarkable clothes. His boots, 
which are patent leather, buttoned, are worn 
in each act—in the first with frock coat, in 
the second with traveling suit, and in the 
third, while he potters about a garden, and 
he has neglected to have the soles blackened. 
Patent leather boots are all right with a frock 
coat, but not with a sack suit, and are never 
worn in the country in the early morning. 
In the third act Mr. Arden appears in a pep- 
per and salt suit, white waistcoat, blue shirt 
and a black and white silk checked bow tie, 
which is smart rather than peculiar, The 
riding clothes of the young actor who plays 
the part of Brother Tom need a little smart- 
ening up, and the leggings do not fit, being 
miles too large. 


SOME CURIOUS STREET AND 
HOTEL CLOTHES 


N the stormiest day of the winter, in 
O the midst of a severe snow storm, a 
young man walked down Fifth 
Avenue in a frock coat, patent leather shoes 
and atop hat. He carried a walking stick, 
but held no umbrella over his hat, neither did 
he wear an overcoat. The snow fell on his 
hat in clots, and his appearance was ridiculous. 
This is carrying an affectation too far. 

On the same day, an Englishman appar- 
ently, on the same thoroughfare, wore a 
checked tweed suit, a brown derby, walking 
boots, and spats and large gray gauntlets. 
This latter accessory to his dress proved some- 
what of a sensation. 

At the Waldorf-Astoria, a number of young 
men have been wearing evening shirts with 
three buttons, single-breasted white waist- 
coats, cut rather high, and dinner jackets 
with whiteties. This is also out of harmony. 
I know that the plea has been made for a 
young man who appeared last winter in din- 
ner jacket and a red tie, on the ground that 
it showed a certain or‘ginality; but such 
originality is not of the kind to be commended. 
Why not wear tweeds to a dance? There 
would be as much common sense in the one 
as in the other. 


BARGAIN HINTS 


He new rain coats are very comfortable 
and convenient garments, and run 
from all prices from $15 to $25. 

Some of these imported coats are good in- 
vestments. They last for years, and are 
sufficiently heavy for cool, chilly spring days. 
They are made of a mixture—pepper and salt 
waterproof cloth, with a cape, and are of the 
cut of an ulster. The long-continued cold 
has still made overcoats quite seasonable gar- 
ments for some months tocome. In the north 
March is usually the most frigid of months. 
The ready-made, double-breasted ulsters of 
Irish frieze, with frock coat finish and the 
perceptible waist, can be purchased for $15. 
Colors—black and dark blue. These are 
very stylish coats. There are some short 
frock overcoats, just a little longer than the 
covert, and a little shorter than the Chester- 
field. These are quoted at $15 and $20. 
The usual price at a first-class Fifth Avenue 
tailor for a frock coat, well made, finished 
and lined, is $85. The tailor in other locali- 
ties will construct almost the same for $60. 
I have found it, however, better to either 
patronize a first-class expensive tailor, or to 
go to a reliable clothier, Frock coats and 
evening coats are garments which have less 
individuality than others... They can be 
turned out on the same model. If you have 
a good figure you can always go to a first-class 
clothier, and in purchasing the coat you can 
have it altered, and especially in the neck and 
sleeves, two places where the ready-made coat 
is apt to be cast on the same model principle, 
If a few little defects of this kind, which can 
easily be detected by an experienced eye, can 
be rearranged, you will have an excellent 
garment. I saw a man yesterday with a 
frock coat which he had purchased from a 
first-class clothier, and had the alterations 
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made. The cost of the garment was $49, 
and he had worn it some time, and it seemed 
just as good a coat and just as smart as the 
one which I was wearing, and which had 
cost twice the sum. 

The fag end of the season has brought 
some bargains good and queer and otherwise, 
I saw some very nice appearing bath robes for 
$1.35. The only trouble in these affairs was 
the liability to shrink if given to the cleaner, 
But with such a cheap affair the cleaner’s aid 
is not necessary. You could afford to throw 
it away if it became soiled. Bath robes and 
kimonas are now absolute necessities in all 
households, and they have followed on the 
civilizing wake of the pajama. 

There are several novelties in shirts which 
still demand attention. One haberdasher is 
making colored shirts with bodies of colored 
instead of the linen comprising the bosom of 
the shirts. For instance, pink barred shirts 
will have a body of plain pink linen, The 
colors are pink, blue and lavender, and the 
designs very little different from those of last 
year, 

Another haberdasher is showing light lav- 
ender and blue linens with an immense design 
in white, something like a double fleur de lys 
at intervals, The shirts resemble a little bit 
of medieval furniture coverings, and are etfec- 
tive but startling. 

For young men and boys this same mer- 
chant has striped shirts with the stripes run- 
ning up and down on a white ground. Some 
of the designs are effective, but I do not care 
for the alternating colored stripes. There are 
shirts with red and black and blue, and others 
I must confess which are hardly within the 
standard of good taste, having the American 
flag as the model. 

There is a great influx of striped blue and 
pink shirts with cuffs attached, ready made 
for $1. The shirts are decent in appearance, 
and I suppose will stand some washings with- 
out fading. 
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** HYXONA” 
A New Collar for Spring 





Your Haberdasher will 
supply you 











“TAGUS” 
A Swell Business Collar 


(ett PesBopy & Co. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 


PAGE 97 


D*= gown of white lace, appliqué 


on black chiffon, and built over 

black taffeta. This gown is very 
effective, and the lace can be made by anyone 
who is clever with the needle. There are 
several places in New York where the ma- 
terial required can be bought, also designs 
and books of instruction. 


PAGE 99 


Lert Figure —Spring gown of light weight 
gray satin faced cloth. The skirt is very 
original with a double over dress, longer be- 
hind than in front. The under and over- 
skirts are piped in scallops with black velvet 
and braided with narrow silver and black. 
The sleeves are very tight with no fullness at 
the top, and are finished like the skirt. The 
blouse and epaulets are peau de soie of the 
same color, embroidered all over in a Persian 
design in dull Oriental silks, and silver thread. 
Black velvet ribbon belt tied in a small smart 
bow. Light gray panne crush collar. Gray 
chenille toque trimmed with light gray ostrich 
feathers, and white camelias. 

CentTRE Ficure—Wedding gown of the 
finest Lyons satin, trimmed with Venetian 
point, made for the gown, and finished with 
a tiny ruching of mousseline desoie. Front 
of bodice side panels of the skirt, and sleeves 
are of mousseline de soie plissé. The Vene- 
tian point collar is embroidered in seed pearls. 
Pearl belt with jeweled clasps. Tulle veil 
finished on the head with bows of tulle. 

Ricat Ficure.—Visiting dress of black 
and white silk, The overdress is entirely of 
silk, cut straight in front and bias on the sides 
over a peau de soie underskirt of the color of 
apistache nut. The underdress is cut com- 
fortable walking length, more graceful to the 
wearer, when the overskirt which is quite 
long is raised. The entire overdress is edged 
with guipure, embroidered in fine jet beads. 
Bodice cut on the bias. The folded revers 
are of white peau de soie edged with the 
beaded guipure, and a fold of the green peau 
desoie. Yoke and collar of close woven 
gold gauze embroidered heavily with’ two 
shades of green, black and gold beads. _Plissé 
front of white mousseline de soie, Tight 
sleeves cut on the bias, very long over the 
hand with shaped cuffs in white peau de soie 
over green, finished with the guipure, Be- 
low the slight puff on the sleeve, are hang- 
ing jockeys of the white and green peau de 
soie, the white one finished like the revers. 
Parasol of green chiffon. Capote of fancy 
green plaited straw, trimmed with loops of 
black velvet and bunches of crocuses in all 
their colors with the leaves. 


PSGE IOI 


Dainty little party frock of white point 
d’esprit, accordion-plaited and trimmed at the 
bottom with three rows of narrow satin rib- 
bon. Narrow ribbons are used about the 
waist, with full rosettes and fluttering ends at 
the side. Full ruche about the neck, with 
ribbon at the bottom. Puffed sleeves and 
white taffeta lining. 

White piqué frock, with full skirt. Ruffle 
about the shoulders of piqué, edged with em- 
broidery and trimmed with a braiding of 
soutache. Double ruffles at the sleeves. 

For a wee tot nothing could be sweeter 
in its dainty simplicity than this French nain- 








sook, like the sketch, trimmed with its nar- 
row Valenciennes edge and nainsook ruffles. 
The little yoke is of insertion, joined with 
fine beading. Three little ruffles give fulness 
to the bottom of the skirt, 

Linen suit with deep sailor collar, braid- 
trimmed. Knee trousers and full silk tie, 
knotted at the base of the sailor collar. 

Fig. 5624—Smart luncheon frock of delft 
blue cachemire appliquéd with black velvet 
and chenille worked leaves. Tunic skirt 
with an embroidery all the way around. 
The bodice fastens to one side with the ap- 
pliqué reaching around the decolletage, down 
the side and around the bodice forming a 
sharp point in the back and front. Finely 
tucked soft satin yoke in pale écru. The 
collar is a continuation of the yoke; long tight 
sleeves. Black chiffon walking hat trimmed 
with black breasts trimmed with paillettes. 
For the front is a black parrot’s head with a 
spray of aigrettes above. 

Fig. 5628—Dainty little party frock of sheer 
white organdie made over a pale rose silk 
slip. The hand tucks are joined with fine 
valenciennes insertion. At the bottom of the 
skirt is seen a deep flounce of lace. Long- 
waisted bodice entirely covered with tucks. 
lace and insertion. Very full sleeves and 
handsome soft satin sash tied at the back ina 
bow with long ends. 

Fig. 5638—Small girl’s frock of dark blue 
linen or serge, with sash and yoke if red and 
green plaid silk, or a wash material of the 
frock is of linen. . The yoke is strapped with 


the serge or linen, fastened at both ends with 


small buttons. 


* Fig. 5648—Mbolberry pink espange antique 


afternoon frock cut princesse with a deep 
flounce at the bottom tucked and appliquéd 
with velvet. The simple little scroll design 
is cut out of velvet and worked at the edges 
with silk. Down the front a double row of 
crystal buttons extends. 
somely trimmed with velvet appliquéd flowers 
and cut round at the neck, showing a little 
guimp of tucked mousseline de soie. 


gold. Tucked sleeves treated below thetucks 
with waved velvet bands. 


NO FRIEND LIKE AN OLD 
FRIEND 


¥ these days of a multiplicity of brands it 





is refreshing to turn to an old friend 

like Heublein’s Club Cocktails, and 
know that here is one which does not have 
to be taken on faith. Years of experience 
have made Club Cocktails the perfect blend 
of liquors that they are, and years of use have 
made them household words all over the 
country. Ask at any Hotel, Club-House, 
Café or Fancy Grocer, which is the best, and 
the answer every time will be Heublein’s 
Club Cocktails. The secret of their well- 
deserved popularity is, that they are made en- 
tirely by actual weight and measurement, 
from the best quality of liquors, and kept six 
morths before being bottled, thus ensuring 
a perfect drink. 

Heublein’s Club Cocktails are made in 
seven varieties: Manhattan, Martini, Ver- 
mouth, Holland Gin, York, Tom Gin and 
Whiskey, all of the same uniform high grade, 
and all worthy of a place in the cellar of ev- 
ery connoisseur in the land. 


‘Pere mild, docetiee and the ideal toilet soap. 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


used daily for bathing, renders the skin soft and supple, and prevents 


chapping and roughness. 


Invaluable for Shampooing 


Removes dandruff and relieves itching of the scalp 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO., NEW YORK 





The bodice is hand- | 


Our- | 
lining the neck and reaching to the waist is a | 
band of white satin covered with a tracing of | 





SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


A STUDY IN CONTRAST 


N order to illustrate a fact so often as-. 


serted in these pages, namely, that any 

material is secondary to the model in 
the building up of a gown, as well as to the 
taste exercised in carrying out the model, 
there is no better way than to call attention 
to two gowns made up of the same material, 
the description of which was jotted down on 
the spot where the gowns were seen, A fine 
soft camel’s-hair serge in a medium tone of 
stone gray was identical in both gowns. 

No. 1 had a skirt with fitted flounce fin- 
ished off with stitchings only, which still 
continues much in vogue; but the flounce be- 
ing very indifferently put on naturally made 
the skirt hang badly: in consequence there 
was a decidedly commonplace air about it. 





No, 2, on the other hand, had a skirt ad- 
mirably cut in flaring gores, which hung to 
perfection. Around the bottom were three 
rows of black braid graduated in size stitched 
on in rings. 

The bodice of No. 1 fastened on the left, 
was cut down slightly about the neck, and 
had for trimming a single row of black passe- 
menterie which extended also down the left 
side. Its sleeves were long and trimmed at 
the wrists with one row of the same passe- 
menterie. 

For belt, gray satin to match finished off by 
a steel buckle, the same satin being used for a 
neck-band also. While such a gown had the 
merit of not being in any way offensively 
overtrimmed and kept within the bounds of 
unobtrusive tones, still those merits were of 
little value compared to more important char- 
acteristics such as individuality and evidence 
of taste which were entirely lacking. It was 
(Continued on page vii) 
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Olein Skin Food 


WHAT IT IS GUARANTEED TO DO 


Soften the deepest wrinkles. Remove 
those fine lines from 
around the eyes and 
mouth and whiten the 
skin in a few applica- 
tions. The continued 
use of Olein Skin Food 
will preserve the skin 
from wrinkles and it 
is invaluable in restor- 
ing the muscles to 
healthy firmness. 





Price, $1.50. 
CONSULTATION FREE TO PATRONS 


Address all mail orders to Post paid 
OLIVE ROBART, 
17 West 26TH Street, New Yorx. 
Consultation Hours 3 to 6. 


On Sale at LA PENSEE, 403 Fifth Ave. 
and 55 St. Martin’s Lane, London. 











ENGLISH, 





RUSSIAN, 
FRENCH 
AND GERMAN 











officers from their stations in the Pacific 
almost invariably travel by the New 
York Central on their trips to and from 
‘the Fatherland, on account of the won- 
derful speed and comfort of its trains. 


For a copy of the *“* Luxury of Modern Railway 
| Travel,” send one 2-cent stamp to George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 





MAGNIFICENT THROUGH VESTI 


NEW YORK To 
NEW ORLEANS 


via SOUTHERN RY., 
A. W. P. & W. of A., and 
L. & N. R. R.’s. 


LEAVES NEW YORK DAILY 
AT 4.20 P.M. 













The Romantic Route CS 





To CALIFORNIA 


BULE TRAIN WITH DINING CARS 
CONNECTING WITH 
““SUNSET LIMITED” 


\VESTIBUL 
{LIMITED 


lif] SPECIAL “SUNSET LIMITED" 
ANNEX CAR 
LEAVES NEW YORK TUESDAYS 
AND SATURDAYS, 4.20 P.M. 


New YORK OFFice, 
271 BROADWAY 
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DESCRIPTIONS 


Ery smart is a gown made of gray oxford 
like the sketch. The skirt is good 


walking length with a slight flare in- 
troduced in the seam, Coat cut double- 
breasted at the bust coming off single-breasted 
at the bottom and ending in two points in 
front, narrowing over the hips and extremely 
short in the centre of the back. Double 
revers one of doe skin overlapped by a 
gtay velvet edged with doe skin and collar 
of velvet. Through the fronts a black 
ribbon girdle is run tightening the back to 
the figure. Hat of gray velvet and feathers 
and a black feather boa complete a very 
distinguished costume. 

Night dress of fine linen batiste. Yoke 
bad sleeves made in tucks, fine hand em- 
broidery and drawn-work squares. 

Simpler night dress of nainsook, trimmed 
with fine torchon insertion and lace. Yoke 
tucked. Bows of lilac wash mbbon. 

Chemise of linen batiste, with yoke of 
hand embroidery, drawn work and lace. 

House gown of mustard-yellow cachemire, 
edged with sealskin trimming. Front of 
accordion-plaited white chiffon over yellow 
silk, edged on the sides and bottom with 
quilled chiffon. 
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(Continued from page v.) 
simply a most ordinary affair, without style 
or hint of the conception of smartness. 

Bodice No. 2 on the contrary, with very 
little more expense was charming. There 
were no seams visible, the fastening was on 
the left, the neck was cut down for the show- 
ing of a high chemisette. Across the shoulders 
of cach front, starting from the shoulder- 
seams were five rows of black braid, dipping 
slightly downward. An open piece of black 
lace passementerie laid over white satin with 
plastron effect covered the ends of these braids, 
which merely broke up the empty spaces on 
the sides, otherwise very trying. As this 
lace passementerie front ended on the left 
there was a pretty drapery finish of two wide 
bias folds one over the other, of white satin 
and pale coral velvet. The velvet was re- 
peated in the collar-band—a very high bias 
band fitting the neck closely and hooking in- 
visibly in the back. A white satin chemi- 
sette worked with white chenille and gold 
sequins was attached, so that the ensemble 
was exceedingly pretty and most becoming. 
A sleeve top covered with rows of braid, fol- 
lowed by a close-fitting plain long sleeve, the 
wrists finished with narrow flaring extensions 
were lined with white satin, the inside-seam 
having a row of small black satin buttons as 
an effective touch, 

Comparing these two gowns the expense of 
material being the same and whether made 
at home or elsewhere, the cost would not 
differ materially if at all ; the price difference 
hes in the purchase of a small quantity—a 
yard at the most—of white satin and three- 
quarters of velvet. The passementeries will 
balance if the ‘plastron piece was purchased 
ata reduced price. The braid trimming is 
another extra item, but not a very serious one. 
Six dollars might easily pay for the extras. 
While the effect of gown No. 2 against gown 
No. 1, according to a purchasing value, is at 
least twenty-five dollars in favor of gown No, 2. 

This partially explains the secret of one 
woman dressing so much better than another 
on the same amount of money. Model No. 
2 is an exceedingly good one if carried out in 
other materials crépons or cachemires as well 
as spring checks and stripes. 


RETURN OF CREPONS 


Crépons are welcomed back heartily and 
will, of course, have their old success, they 
are so universally attractive and so generally 
satisfactory. In white and in pale house 
colors nothing can be daintier, while the new 
effect of trimmingthem with gauze plissés, 
transparent guimpes and sleeves is far and 
away prettier than the styles we made them 
up in a few years ago. 


AN ECONOMICAL HINT 


A propos of moussline or chiffon plissé 
many women have an idea that once the 
plaiting becomes rumpled or limp that the 
flounces or trimmings are to be discarded as 
useless. Not so—after ripping them fiom the 
garment, they should be ironed out and taken 
to the plaiter, where they will be restored 
equal to new. 


SMART ETONS 


Young figures may happily count on wear- 
ing Etons again in the spring. As a jacket 
waist, nothing is more popular nor more trim 
and becoming. Those who do not care to 
order a spring tailor-made suit, need not give 
up the idea of wearing Eton jackets. One, 
built of English black velvet or of black ben 
giline, will combine prettily with a mastic, 
beige, or gray cloth or serge skirt, as well as 
with a black one. One of the smart models, 
as well as the newest, has closed fronts, but- 
toning slightly towards the left, in button 
groups. It has high revers, and a collar 
which can be turned up or down, The front 
dips into a round tab, beginning at the under 
arm seams, the tab being pronounced in the 
middle only, the sweep from the sides dipping 
rather suddenly. It will depend on the wearer 
how iressy she wishes her Eton to be, and in 
accordance for her revers and collar facings 
she has the choice of white satin, white cor- 
duroy velvet, white panne, white, black, or 
colored dotted velvets, or black satin, softened, 
perhaps, by a covering of black mousseline, 
drawn into a mossy surface by means of 
gathering the tuck threads. All black or 





black and white facings are the most durable, 
naturally. The sleeves should have the flare 
at the wrists faced to match the revers. 

The body of these jackets is seldom plain. 
Cross straps are stitched on many, or the straps 
start in an upward point at the centre of the 
back, and turn slightly downward as they 
cross the fronts. For velvet, the straps 
should be of gros-grain. For bengaline, 
straps of velvet or satin will look the best, 


LACINGS ON SKIRTS 


Among newly made cotton gowns skirts 
are seen where the front gore is split its 
length and then laced together with a con- 
trasting cord. An Eton waist has its fronts 
laced together also below the high revers, 
On certain pretty sheer afternoon lawns these 
lacings might be introduced as a novelty, but, 
instead of cord, narrow ribbons or velvets 
would prove more effective. Plain sheer 
lawns in buff, pink and blue made over white 
would show these lacings off so prettily, A 
single lacing down the front of skirt is not 
very pleasing. Introduced on the sides, or 
forming pyramids around the bottom of a 
skirt, they are very much prettier. But these 
lacings on skirts should have a tack or stitch 
here and there to keep them in place and 
prevent the ribbons from catching on projec- 
tions in walking about. 


PAMPAS CLOTH 


This new Pampas cloth is one of the suc. 
cesses of the season. It is soft, lustrous, and 
so fit to make up into tunics and princesse 
models. Applied designs in white suggest an 
effective trimming. 


THEATRE BODICES 


New theatre bodices now fit the figure, 
and no longer is it the smart thing to wear 
one which has anything of a blouse in front, 
A guimpe, elbow or long sleeves are in good 
form, Round pipings of silk or satin are still 
much in vogue for flounce, collar or tunic 
edge finish. Very lovely effects are produced 
by choosing the right colors for these pipings. 


ADVANCE MILLINERY NOTES 


Spring hats are to be trimmed in three 
shades of one color, or the hat itself will 
represent three shades of straw or horse-hair. 
White straw brim linings to colored straws 
are seen also. Pansies of gigantic size, pond 
lilies with their big leaves, huge mignonette 
and plenty of tulle and black velvet choux 
are among the early season millinery crea- 
tions. A few weeks later novelties will pour 
in from Paris houses. Both hats and gowns, 
it is hinted, are to be lovelier than ever be- 
fore, as the models will certify beyond all 
doubt, say the correspondents on this side, 
quoting from French sources, 


NOTES ON BOOKBINDING 


Nder this title Mr. Henry Blackwell, 
a bookbinder, has issued a little 


pamphlet that can be read with 
profit by those who have either large or small 
private libraries, or special or occasional vol- 
umes which they wish to rebind in permanent 
casings. Mr. Blackwell’s pamphlet begins 
with : 
THE SEWING OF BOOKS 


‘*In the binding of books it is of impor- 
tance that they should be well sewed, as that 
is the foundation of good bookbinding, Far 
better to have a book well sewn and poorly 
bound than poorly sewn and handsomely 
bound. I have seen books magnificently 
bound so far as outside decoration is con- 
cerned, and the inside of the work falling to 
pieces. The world is now overrun with 
amateur bookbinders who think the outside 
decoration is all that is necessary in the bind- 
ing of books. I have had amateur binding 
brought to me with handsome covers, to try 
and put in oider the inside work—some with 
faulty sewing, and others as if they were never 
intended to be opened.’’ 


THE DECORATION OF BOOKS 


‘* There never have been so many exhibi- 
tions of bindings as at the present day, and, 
without exception, all are gotten up to show 
what can be done in the decoration of outside 
covers. The binding of a book is, in fact, 
completed when covered with leather and 
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lettered. If the book be well sewn, for- 
warded and covered, and a simple decoration 
or finishing, one has an excellent piece of 
handicraft. No matter how much extra 
work is done as regards decoration, it does 
not add one iota to the binding ; and yet 
there is a certain pride in being the possessor 
of well bound books, tastefully and hatmoni- 
ously finished, if one can afford it.”’ 


LEATHERS 


** How to have your books bound is a very 
perplexing problem. 

** Cloth is made to-day in very fancy and 
tasty shades, and is well adapted for maga- 
zines and any volumes one wants to preserve 
without spending much money. 

**Skiver is only fit for pass-books and 
should not be used on anything worth 
keeping. 

* Sheep is suitable for dictionaries and for 
books in use by professional men—as doctors, 
lawyers and others. 

** Calf, polished and sprinkled, should be 
used very sparingly, and even more so with 
the old favorite tree calf. Half calf can be 
used to advantage on novels and sets of small 
books, as with their colored titles they liven 
up and give variety to a library. 

** Turkey morocco can be had in any color 
and is well adapted for everything, and is a 
leather that will stand the test of use and 
time. 

‘* Levant morocco is, without exception, 
the handsomest and strongest leather known, 
and the only leather to use on books one 
prizes and values. 

** Hog skin, like a saddle, is tough and 
strong, and well adapted for all large and 
heavy works. 

“ Persian is made in imitation of Turkey 
and Levant moroccos, and are simply imita- 
tions, and are not always advised. 

*¢ Russia is only adapted for books in daily 
use, as ledgers and pocketbooks, and not fit 
for library binding. 

**In conclusion, would advise all to take 
Levant morocco ; and if that is too expensive, 
use Turkey morocco.”” 


SOCIETY 
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Coudert, Jr., Miss Annie Derby, Miss Mary 
Kernochan and Miss Lena Morton. 

Cantata Class.—Mrs. Henry Burden’s 
cantata class, under the direction of Mr. El- 
liot Schenck, will also meet on Wed. afts. 
Some of its members are: the Misses Ethel 
and Beatrice Barclay, the Misses Annie and 
Bessie Sands, Miss Estelle Hawkins, Miss 
Eleanor Patterson, Mrs, Oliver Jennings, 
Miss Emily Delafield, Miss Caroline Good- 
rich, Miss Ethel Iselin, Miss Louise Clinton 
Field and Miss Edith Speyers. 

Knickerbocker Bowling Club.—The 
first meeting of the Knickerbocker Bowling 
Club, for this season, will be held in the 
Tennis: Building, 212 W. 41st St., on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday. Officers of the club: 
Mr. J. Hooker Hamersley, President ; Mr. 
Matthew Astor Wilks, Vice-President ; Mr. 
Cortlandt S. Van Rensselaer, Secretary pro 
tem, and Mr. Walter Rutherfurd, Treasurer. 
Managers are Mr. William M. Purdy, Mr. 
M. A. Wilks, Mr. J. H. Hamersley, Mr. 
W. Rutherfurd and Mr. C. S, Van Rensse- 
laer. Patronesses: Mrs, Clement C. Moore, 
Mrs. Philip Rhinelander, Mrs. Philip J. 
Sands, Mrs, Henry I. Barbey, Mrs. Byam 
K. Stevens, Mrs. Frederick Sheldon, Mrs. 
Frederick J. De Peyster, Mrs. George L. 
Kingsland and Mrs. Prescott Hall Butler. 

Lenten Luncheon Club.—A lunch- 

eon club has been organized by Mrs. John 
Ellis Hoffman, Jr., Mrs. Lanfear Norrie, 
Mrs. Almeric Paget, Mrs. Horace Gallatin, 
Mrs, John Sherman Hoyt and Mrs, New- 
bold Morris. The luncheons will be given 
by the members at their houses during Lent. 


[SEENON THE STAGE _]| 


Say Empire Theatre Company is ap- 
pearing to advantage in a comedy 
which was presented in New York 

for the first time on Tuesday night—Lord and 

Lady Algy. The piece comes with the pres- 

tige of an eight months’ London run, and 

the indications are that it will amuse Empire 





Theatre patrons forsome timeto come. The 
plot turns on the goings on of a young married 
couple who, when the play opens, are living 
apart. 


Her Atonement, at the Academy of Music, 
started on Monday night on what appears to 
be a career of great prosperity. Except that 
a company of soldiers who have really seen 
service—the Astor Battery—instead of super- 
numeraries, represent the soldier element in the 
play, this melodrama differs not in any essen- 
tial from others of its class. It is of course 
beautifully staged and well acted, being under 
the management of Mr. Charles Frohman. 


The good news is that serious drama is to 
succeed the nonsense entertainment at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre. On 27 February, Mrs. 
Minnie Maddern Fisk begins an engagement 
at this house, in the course of which this capa- 
ble and painstaking actress is to appear in 
Magda and Little Italy. The scene of the 
latter is laid in the Italian quarter in this city. 


The Three Dragoons are having a rollick- 
ing time at the Broadway Theatre, where, with 
song and quip and dance, they amuse a de- 
lighted public. About the middle of March 
The Musketeers will be produced at this 
theatre. 


Kate Kip, Buyer, will be withdrawn from 
the Bijou at the close of this week, and 
Brown ’s In Town will, it is hoped, by the 
management, succeed in pleasing a public 
which expects to find laughable farce at the 
Bijou. 


The other play in which a woman com- 
mercial traveler is the heroine with the un- 
happy title, A Female Drummer, is doing 
excellent business wherever presented. It is 
at the Columbus Theatre for the week. 


At The White Horse Tavern has com- 
mended itself to the public, and its stay at 
Wallack’s Theatre is likely to be long and 
prosperous. 


Among the surprises at Daly’s Theatre on 
the first night of The Great Ruby was the 
exceptionally good acting displayed by Miss 
Blanch Bates. The actress has youth, beauty 
and intelligence, and she made the greatest 
hit of the evening in the character of the 
adventuress. The play shows some uncom- 
monly fine scenes, and it goes without saying 
that the cast is competent. 


A banquet and an invitation to five hun- 
dred ministers to attend a performance of it 
are the extraneous incidents that mark the 
career of The Rev. Griffith Davenport at the 
Herald Square Theatre, Other advertising 
expedients—such as discussions as to the im- 
probability of some of the incidents—serve to 
secure for the play notice in the reading as 
well as advertising columns of the press. The 
public has been responsive, and there is every 
indication that this production will rival in 
popularity Shore Acres. 


Topsy Turvy is at the Harlem Opera House 
for the week. Pinafore is holding for the 
week at the American Theatre, Cavalleria 
Rusticana being given also. 


The Christian leaves the Garden Theatre 
in a little over a week, and the original date 
for the withdrawal of Nathan Hale from the 
Knickerbocker Theatre was set down for the 
same date, 27 February. Efforts are making 
for an extension of time. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music—8.15, Her Atonement. 
American—8.15, Pinafore. - 
Bijou—8.20, Kate Kip, Buyer. 
Broadway—8.15, The Three Dragoons, 
Casino 8.15, La Belle Héléne, 

Daly’s—7 45, The Great Ruby. 
Empire—8,20, Lord and Lady Algy. 

Fifth Avenue—8.10, A Runaway Girl. 
Garden Theatre—8.15, The Christian. 
Hariem Opera House—8.15, Hurly Burly. 
Herald Square—8, Rev. Griffith Davenport. 
K nickerbocker—8.20, Nathan Hale. 
Lyceum—8. 30, Trelawny of the Wells, 
Madison Square—8.30, Because She Loved Him So. 
Wallack’s—8 15, At the White Horse Tavern. 
Keith’s—Continuous performance. 
Proctor’s—V ariety. 

St. Nicholas Skating Rink. 

Koster & Bial’s—Burlesque and variety. 
Weber & Fields—Burlesque and variety. 
Pleasure Palace- Continuous performance. 
Harlem Music Hall— Vaudeville. 

Eden Musée—Cinématograph, waxworks, 
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THE ELECTRIC BOTTLE RINSING DEPARTMENT OF POMMERY’S ESTABLISHMENT 


POMMERY 


CHAMPAGNE 


ON ITS MERI1S THE CHOICE OF THE 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
OVER ALL OTHER BRANDS 


The Commissary Department of the U. S. Government at San Francisco 
recently made an tnvestigation of the leading champagnes and selected Pommery on 
ts merits as the best, and awarded its agents the contract for supplying the trans- 
ports satling to Mantla and Honolulu. The transports Grant and Sherman, which 
recently satled for Manila from New York, were also supplied with Powmery. 


POMMERY WAS SERVED AT THE BANQUET TO ADMIRAL SAMPSON G/VEN 
IN BOSTON MONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY SIXTH. THIS CELEBRATED 
WINE IS THEREFORE THE CHOICE OF THE 


U.S. ARMY AND NAVY 


POMMERY “SEC” AND “ BRUT” FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


CHARLES GRAEF & CO. 
General Agents for the United States. 32 Beaver St., N. Y. 
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